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JOHN WESLEY. 

The above portrait of John Wesley is reproduced 
from the painting which hangs in the Mission Rooms 
in New York, and was presented to the Missionary 
Board by Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany. Chaplain McCabe 
kindly consented to have the painting photographed 
tor special use in this issue of Zion’s Heratp. Dr. 
Tiffany, in response to personal inquiry, very obli- 
gingly furnishes the following facts, which will be of 
marked interest to our readers : — 


“The picture of Wesley presented by me to the 
Missionary Board is a copy of the portrait of John 
Wesley which is in the possession of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, and hangs in their rooms in 
London. The picture represents Mr. Wesley at his 
best and with great fidelity. 

‘‘In 1847, my father, Mr. Comfort Tiffany, then a 
citizen of Baltimore, Maryland, obtained, through 
Missionary Secretary Rev. Jabez Bunting, permission 
to have a copy made for removal to the United 
States. A copy was allowed to be made by Mr. 
Gush, the Conference artist, which was pronounced 
by every one who saw it to be entirely satisfactory. 

y father lived until March 15, 1879, and in his will 
left the portrait to me, his oldest son. In 1889, the 
Missionary Society having built and prepared a 
suitable and permanent building, I presented the 
eles to it, together with portraits of Rev. Jabez 
sunting taken from life by Mr. Gush, and Rev. John 
Newton taken by Wattles in Baltimore when Dr. 
Newton was in this country as a delegate to our 
General Conference. 

‘So far as I know, there are no other copies of this 
picture in existence. I do not believe the English 
original has been allowed to be reproduced, and I am 
sure the American copy has not.”’ 


OUR JOHN WESLEY SYMPOSIUM. 


T having been our purpose to devote the 
principal part of our present issue to 
papers appropriate to the centennial anniver- 
sary of the death of John Wesley, brief opin- 
ions from representative men of all denomi- 
nations were solicited in the following 
terms : — 
‘We contemplate issuing a John Wesley paper. 
Among the features proposed is a symposium of 
opinions couched in briefest terms (say fifty words or 
under) as to what constituted the most remarkable 
trait in the great founder of Methodism, or his most 
remarkable achievement. The question is purposely 
made wide so as to elicit as much diversity of opin- 
ion a8 possible.” 
Such a symposium upon the founder of 
Methodism was never before, we believe, 
presented to the religious public. ZION’s 
HR&RALD, in the name of our common Meth- 
odism, offers hearty thanks to those who have 
80 kindly aided to make this page so uniquely 
valuable. 








Bishop Thomas Bowman. 


1 think Mr. Wesley’s entire consecration to his 
work, was the great element in his marvelous 
euccess. 





Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 

Pastor Emeritus of Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Methodism is the glorious and imperishable mon- 
ument of both the Wesleys. John was system, and 
Charles was song. The one hewed out the stones; 
and the other sent up the wails to the music of his 
heaven-inspired hymns. Behind both of them stood 
the Almighty Architect. 





Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Pastor Twenty-third St. Baptist Church, New York. 

1 love the memory of John Wesley, because he 
stood fora free salvation. I thank God especially 
for the work he did in ridding the Christian world of 
the curse of the Augustinian superstition of special 
election and damnation. The infernal shadow of that 
doctrine born of pagan fatalism and Eastern despot- 
ism yet hangs like a pall over the thought of Chris- 
tendom, but the light is pouring through at last. 


Thank God for the piofieer heroes who told us of His 
i0ve | . 





Rev. John Lanahan, D. D. ye 
Baltimore Conference. &y 

Said Sir William Jones: ‘If I am asked yho is 
the greatest man, I answer the best; if I am asked 
who is the best, I answer the man who has done the 
moet for his race.’”’ Measure Wesley by these tests, 
and where will you place his monument? The waves 
of religious influence which, under God, he started 
in the year 1739, are to-day renewing themselves in 
mrength like the mountain billows of the ocean, and 
i2 freshness like the bow in the sky. He always 
Wught the best, not the easiest, way to success; hence 
be bulit to stand. 


— —— 


Bishop Frederick D. Huntington. 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The secret of Wesley’s extraordinary power over 
men seems to me to be found in his intuitive under- 
“anding—at once penetrating and comprehensive—of 
the religions needs ot his time. His genius was fitted, 
4nd his will rose, to meet a great emergency. States- 
Manship and # burning zeal wrought together in him 


wanted to reform the Church of England by awak- 
ening its life, not by upsetting its order — from 
within, not from without. 
siatencies in his judgment and action — so costly to 
the communion which he venerated and loved to the 
last — appear to have been due not so much to ambi- 
tion, radicalism or fanaticism as to transient illu- 
sions such as often limit the greatness of great minds. 


ley was his indomitable will. 
energizing,” and with him its energy was displayed 
in power to organize and rule. 
half-century of Methodism he was a whole board of 
bishops in and of himself. 


sided, so evenly-balanced, that I do not believe he 
had any single prominent trait. As to achievements, 
he was much the same. One is hardly safe, amid so 
many triumphs of the man, in fixing on any one as 
greater than the rest. 
greatest trait was his many-sidedness, and his great- 
est achievement was the multitude of them. 


gard, ‘‘most remarkable achievement ’’ of John 


ury superintending, a church with Christian expe- 
rience as the sole condition of lay-membership. 


love of souls. 
direct and searching. 
of perpetual motion within him. 


The two or three incon- 


President B. P. Raymond. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
The most remarkable characteristic of John Wes- 
But will is “‘ reason 


Through the first 





Bishop John F, Hurst. 
Wesley was one of those men who was so many- 


I should say, then, that his 





Rev. W. R. Clark, D. D. 
Pastor Newton Centre M. E. Church. 
In my judgment, the most original, and, in that re- 


Wesley's life was his organizing, and for a half-cent- 





Bishop 0. P. Fitzgerald. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The most remarkable trait in John Wesley was his 
It was this that made his preaching so 
It was this that put the spring 
It was this that 
made him wiser than his generation in the things of 
God. 





Rev. C. G. Trusdell, D. D. 
Presiding Elder of Chicago District, Rock River Confer- 
ence, 

The most remarkable traits in the character of 
Wesley, and the secret of his wonderful achievement, 
as it appears to me, were as follows: His ardent tem- 
perament, his insight into character, his ability to or- 
ganize and to inspire men with his own enthusiasm, 
his profound conviction of Gospel truth as illustrated 
in his own experience, and his unqualified faith in the 
adaptation of the Gospel to the wants of a lost race. 





Bishop 8. M. Merrill. 


One of the remarkable traits in the make-up of 
John Wesley was his power of concentration, and 
his resultant power of continued effort. With all the 
variety of topics with which his thoughts were occu- 
pied, when he took up one for study his whole mind 
was fixed upon it as thoroughly as if it were the only 
thing in the universe that concerned him. Every- 
thing else was dismissed for the time. This faculty 
for dismissing things gave him marvelous power 
to think his topic through to a conclusion. 





President George Edward Reed. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Among the leading traits of character of the great 
founder of Methodism must, as I think, be mentioned 
the breadth and catholicity of his spirit. With re- 
spect to his achievements, I would say that, in my 
judgment, no single one is more worthy of enduring 
fame than his work in bringing into action the 
long dormant and neglected power of the laymen of 
the church. He was, ina sense, the emancipator of 
the iaity. Until his day, for a thousand years, what 
converting power there was in the world had been 
represented by the ordained ministers of the church. 
Under John Wesley the layman stepped to the front 
as an evangelistic force, so restoring to the church 
the spirit, power, and method of apostolic days. 





Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D. 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
I regard John Wesley as the most apostolic man 
that England has produced, and equal to any in the 
abundance of his labors. 

Rev. James M. King, D. D. 
General Secretary of the National League for the Protec- 

tion of American Institutions. 
The ‘‘most remarkable achievement’’ of John 
Wesley was hia determination ‘to ordain ministers 
for America,’’ where “‘ he solemnly set apart, by the 
imposition of his hands and prayer . . . one Thomas 
Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, late of Jesus College, in 
the University of Oxford, and a presbyter of the 
Church of England, for the episcopal office.’’ 





Rev. E. Tirrell. 
Presiding Elder of Norwich District, New England South- 

ern Conference. 
So far as I am able to judge, the characteristics of 
John Wesley were intense earnestness and deep spir- 
ituality, combined with remarkable executive ability. 
His greatest achievement, under God, was the reviv- 
al of the doctrine of a free, full, conscious salva- 
tion, awakening all Protestantism to a new life. 





Principal A. F. Chase. 
East Maine Conference Seminary, Bucksport, Maine. 
His breadth of scholarship, intensity of purpose, 
tireless action, unyielding will, and prophetic assur- 
ance, are all rich with the Master's love. Where 
else do we find such poise of character, such symme- 
try of faith, hope and charity ? 





Bishop W. F. Mallalieu. 

John Wesley had in his veins the best blood of 
England. Physically and mentally he was thorough- 
bred. His scholarship was wonderfully comprehen- 
sive, exact and exhaustive. His spiritual life was 
settled, strong, joyous and sympathetic. There 
burned in his soul a quenchless zeal,an absorbing 
ambition, an indomitable purpose to lift all humanity 
out of the depths of ignorance, poverty and sin up 
to the possession of all earthly good, to the fellow- 
ship of the saints, and to the heirship of heaven. To 
accomplish this he absolutely gave all that he ever 
called “‘my” or “mine” to the service of God and 
his fellow-men. Today all nations feel the uplift of 
his faith, his words, his works. 





Rev. David Sherman, D. D. 

Pastor M. E. Church, Easthampton, Mass. 

There are different orders of greatness. In the as- 
cending series we find the physical, intellectual, im- 
aginative, artistic, moral and spiritual — Samson, 
Aristotle, Plato, Angelo, Socrates, and St. John. 
Wesley moves at the head of the column. Like the 
beloved apostle, he had a quick sense of the spiritual, 
a perception and appreciation of the invisible forces, 
a consciousness of God and the things of God. 





This constant sense of relationship to the Divine was 
the grand peculiarity and distinction of Wesley’s 


work, viz., the awakening of this deep spiritual sense 


to do, hedid. He impressed his own seriousness and 


into his every-day life. In God he lived and moved. 


hfe. Out of this life-characteristic came bis greatest 
in other men. What few men have ever been able 


sense of relationship to the invisible on the English- 
speaking world. 





Rev. W. S. Studley, D. D. 

Pastor First M. E. Church, Evanston, Il. 
It is one of the surprises of history that so philo- 
sophic a man as John Wesley, so level-headed and 
free from crankiness in his direction of the practical 
affairs of Methodism, should be so utterly incapable 
of managing his own matrimonial and domestic 
concerns. 


Edward Everett Hale. 


As the dust of the time passes, 1 should say that 
the real power of John Wesley reveals itself as it was 
scarcely known in his time. It is the power of gen- 
uine Christianity — of a man who believes that Jesus 
Christ is the Leader and Saviour of mankind, and 
who really wishes to follow Him in the establish- 
ment of God’s kingdom. 


Rev. W. R. Davenport. ’ 

Pastor Wesley M. E. Church, Waterbury, Vt. 
Great in every respect, and especially in the equi- 
poise of his faculties, I regard the most remarkable 
trait of Mr. Wesley to be his departure from inherit- 
ed prejudices and cherished traditions, and his con- 
stant ability to see and follow the indications of Prov- | 
idence. Every distinctive feature of early Method- 
ism, from field preaching to the ‘‘deed of declara- 
tion,’ was a practical innovation. He did not plan 
our polity as a whole, but, by successive acts of obe- 
dience to the Divine purpose, gradually abandoned 
the old and established the new. 





President E. Benj. Andrews. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Wesley was great as an organizer. This has been 
often referred to, none too often, doubtless. Yet I 
do not regard it his most remarkable trait. Nor was 
his vital piety, or his emphasis upon this, the charac- 
teristic of the man most deserving of perpetual re- 
membrance. It seems to me that the Christianity of 
to day is chiefly indebted to Wesley for the firm and 
lasting hold secured by him in Christendom for the 
idea that Christianity is essentially a life, and not a 
dogma. 








Bishop Isaac W. Joyce. 


In answer to the first, 1 think it was: His never- 
failing faith in God and in the plan of redemption, 
and his abiding conviction that God called him to do, 
@ special work. 
In answer to the second, I think it was: In prepar- 
ing the way for the founding of a great church. 





Professor Charles J. Little. 

Syracuse University, New York. 
Wesley's character, like his face, was strong and 
beautiful forite perfect blending of traits: Intensét, 
feeling; incessant thinking; native resolution; great 
physical and moral courage; a sense of the unseen 
with a sense of the actual which the diviner 
vision never obscured by itsexcesa of light; a love 
of power tempered and transfigured by his love for 
men and for God; a genius for self-improvement, for 
the improvement of his generation,a genius too for or- 


attainments were great; but these were fully and 
constantly consecrated to the weal of humanity. 
One predominant central thought absorbed and or- 
dered all the energies and resources of his life, and 
nourished one great purpose—the saving of souls. 





Rev. J. M. Durrell. 
Pastor St. Paul’s M. E.Church, Manchester, N. H. 





Rev. E. E. Hoss, D. D. 


Editor of the Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal 


Church, South), Nashville, Tenn. 





Professor Benj. F. Leggett. 


On Epworth’s hill one fair June morn 
Long years ago a child was born; 


John Wesley was well born; his ancestral stock 
was heroically independent, pious, and healthy. 
Continuing healthy, and developing by accepted 
grace, he became spiritual, joyful, classic in taste, 
logical and methodical, attaining the rarest ability 
of mankind —the power to organize goodness and 
perpetuate it for the uplifting of unborn genera- 
tions. 


As 1 look at it, the most remarkable thing about 
John Wesley was the fact of his absolute and un- 
broken consecration for the space of fifty years to 
pthe one work of spreading Scriptural holiness over 
the earth. 


would cease forever, and 


“Bome sweet bird of the south 
Would build in every cannon’s mouth; 
Till the only soued from its rusty throat 
Would be a wren’s or a bluebird’s note.” 


Oxford, the English nation numbered twenty-five 
millions of souls, and to day the Methodist nation is 
as large as the English nation was then. If this 
Methodist nation could rule the world a few years, 
we would make short work of seme of its great-| been called to great achievements. 
evils. The rum traffic would die the death, and wars 





= 


greatness of his career in the fact that God called 
him to accomplish a great work. Some men of 
great intellects have not been given great tasks by 
Divine Providence; others of smaller abilities have 
Wesley takes 
his place by the side of Moses, Paul, Luther, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, as aman appointed by God to a 
great undertaking. The highest honor God can put 
on any man is to give him a great task to perform. 





Bishop D. A. Goodsell. 

Three things seem to me especially noteworthy in 
John Wesley besides his spiritual fervor: His amaz- 
ing patience under domestic trials, slander and mis- 
representation; his marvelous energy; and, as much 
if not more than either, the voluntary poverty in 
which he died. He was in his saying, *‘ I have given 
all I could, even all I had,’ the real originator of 
Cardinal Manning’s words, ‘‘ A priest of God ought 
to die without money and without debts.’ 

Rev. J. W. Mendenhall, D. D. 
Editor of Methodist Review. 

Joho Wesley did more than to introduce a new 
emotion into the religious life of England. He sug- 
gested a new spstem of religious ideas that has re- 
sulted in the intellectual deliverance and spiritual de- 
velopment of the church, than which no more impor- 
tant work has been done since the days of the apos- 


Beneath a mother's care he grew, 
And roamed the vales of morning through ; 
And, as to Samuel’s listening ear 
The voice of God came sweet and clear, 
So unto him — and he became 
A tongue of fire, a living flame! 
But who shall compass e’en in thought 
The work through him the Master wrought? 
His far transcends all worldly fame, 
And ages yet shall biess his name 
Who turned, as Paul that Eastern town, 
His world-wide parish upside down, 
With flaming love for sinners lost, 
And burning tongue of Pentecost! 
Ward, Pa. 


Chancellor C. N. Sims. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
In my opinion, the greatest elements in Wesley's 
character were his clear apprehension of the privi- 
lege and importance of definite Christian experience, 
bis devotion to the work of spreading Christian ho- 
liness, and the organizing power by which he util- 
ized the services of his followers, so as to secure the 
largest and most enduring results. These several 
elements seem to me of value only as they are con- 
sidered together. 





Rev. Watson Lyman Phillips, D. D. 
Pastor Church of the Redeemer (Congregational), New 
Haven, Conn. 

Christianity is indebted to Wesley for two priceless 
gifte; First, the re-establishment of Protestantism 
on the doctrine of justification by faith, causing 
Christian service to root itself in love rather than in 
ar ¢ “<mpt to purchase peace with God. Second, the 
u” 2 0f the class-meeting, the most fruitful agency 
#*% Whe development of the individual ever devised. 


- 





President E. H. Capen. 
Tufts College, Mass. 
if 1 were to sum up in briefest possible words the 
qualities that, in my judgment, constitute the great- 
ness of John Wesley, I should name these three: 
High spiritual endowment, moral earnestness seldom 





ganization and for command; a passion for right- 
eousness; a hunger for holiness and a profound dis- 
trust of phrases and opinions — in short, John Wes- | 
ley was not only twice born, but born gloriously | 
both times. 





Rev. David H. Ela, D. D. 

Pastor Mt. Bellingham M. E. Church, Chelsea. 
Wesley’s greatness was not in one trait or talent, 
but in an aggregation of great talents used with rare 
versatility and intensity. Preacher, theologian, 
hymnist, excellent, but not unexcelled; organizer 
and commander unsurpassed; patriot and philan- 
thropist masse in one sanctified soul, made him the 
mightiest leader of the Christian centuries. 





Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Pastor Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and editor of Christian 
Union, 


I am sorry not to comply with your request, but I 
really could not do so without taking some time to 
re-study the life and {character of John Wesley, for 
whom and his work I have a profound respect. I 
believe him to have been one of the great prophets of 
Anglo-Saxon Christianity, but I could not venture 
on an analysis of his character or on an estimate of 
his most remarkable trait without giving to the sub- 
ject an amount ef study for which it is impossible for 
me, with the present pressure upon me,to find the 
time. 





Professor Olin A. Curtis. 
School of Theology, Boston University. 

To me the most remarkable thing in John Wesley 
was his ability to understand, inspire, and use all 
sortsof men. He was-the greatest general in eccle- 
siastical history. 
| Principal F. D. Blakeslee. 

East Greenwich Academy, Fast Greenwich, R. I. 

John Wesley was in theology a Melanchthon; in 
self-denial a Loyola; in statesmanlike ability a Riche- 
heu; in sanctity a Fénelon; in zeal a Paul; in 
achievement a Luther; a man of the ages. His 
most remarkable trait was his moderation when pos- 
sessing absolute power. World-wide Methodism is 
his monument. 





Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D. 
Pastor Saratoga St. M. E. Church, East Boston. 

The ‘“‘most remarkable traits’’ in John Wesley 
were what Milton called ‘‘ amplitude of mind,” and 
what Luther called “religion of the heart.’’ His 
motto, ‘‘The world is my parish,’’ illustrates the 
one; ‘If thy heart is as my heart, give me thy 
hand,” illustrates the other. His most remarkable 
achievement was Methodism. Larger than any pos- 
sible conception of simply the denomination, Meth- 
odism has had place and power in all the churches. 
Man 18 said to be greater than any system of 
thought; Methodism holds up to his Maker a fin- 
ished and perfect man. 





Bishop W. X. Ninde. 

John Wesley’s working principle was the vitaliz- 
ing of old and faded Scripture truths into a glowing 
personal experience, with a profound conviction that 
he was providentially called to inaugurate, on the 
basis of these truths, a revival of apostolic Chris- 
tianity. 

Rev. S. F. Upham, D. D. 
Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

The trait in John Wesley's character which im- 
presses me, was his self-abnegation. His intellectu- 

















‘0 inspire,organize, and lead multitudes of people. He 


What was, to most men, distant and unreal, came 





| to genius. 


equalled, and a faculty of organization that amounted 





Rev. Frank C. Haddock. 
Pastor M, E. Church, Brunswick, Me. 
Some men defy analysis. Had Wesley shown few- 
er great qualities, and achieved more failures, it 
would be easier to name his ‘‘ most remarkable 
trait.” He was utterly ‘“‘ smitten with the love of 
virtue.”’ Perhaps the essence of his character was 
this: A peculiar conservatism for established institu- 
tions intent on the will of heaven. ‘‘ We desire bare- 
ly to follow providence as it gradually opens ’’ — 
write that over his journal. For one of his nature, 
the employment of lay preachers, the organization of 
** classes,"’ and the ordination of Coke and others, 
were genuine achievements. They constitute one — 
possibly the greatest — the utilization of men who 
were to the Establishment only ‘‘ laymen.”’ 





Bishop John H. Vincent. 


The most admirable feature in the natural make-up 
of that marvelous and many-sided man, John Wes- 
ley, was his ready susceptibility to anew putting of 
the truth, from whatever source it might come. Not- 
withstanding his ritualistic training, and the tenacity 
with which foratime he clung to the ceremonial, 
sacramental and sacerdotal idea, he abandoned it for 
the larger New Testament thought. This same ele- 
ment is manifest in his relation to personal spiritual 
experience, to practical administration in church 
affairs, and, in fact, in all the outgoings of his life. 





Rev. Robert Mcintyre, D. D. 

Pastor Grace M. E. Church, Chicago, II. 
Wesley: was great as an evangelist, writer, reform- 
er, scholar, preacher and saint, but his pre-eminent 
trait was his genius for ecclesiastical statesmanship. 
He was one of the very few men who could hive and 
harmonize diverse religious elements, control them 
by a strong personality, unify them by one high pur- 
pose, and set them working by such natural methods 
as would insure permanent success. His supreme 
achievement was the organization of Methodism. 





Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, D. D. 

Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Il, 

Every great man, like every great work of nature or 
art, possesses some one feature which rules all others 
which may be present. I remember when Rev. Thos. 
Dixon, D.D., of England, visited Niagara Falls, he 
gave the result of his impressions, after viewing the 
great wonder from all points, in the exclamation: 
“* How beautiful! ’’ ‘‘ Ah, yes, that is it, that is it — 
it belongs to the beautiful! ’’ The feature which to 
my mind governed all other qualities in John Wesley 
was his religiousness. His genius for language, elo- 
quence, theology, organization, leadership, was il- 
lumined and fired by s master passion for God’s 
glory. The one flame which melted and fused into a 
living energy of thought and action the original and 
acquired powers of the man, was his piety. 

Rev. C. C. McCabe, D. D. 
Missionary Secretary. 

Put John Wesley into commercial scales and weigh 
him, and there is not gold enough in the Bank of 
England to measure his value. He saved England a 
bloody revolution; he awakened the national con- 
science; he aroused a dying church; he stirred into 
activity a despairing ministry, and set in motion a 
religious movement which will never lose its power 
until the world is converted to God. Nothing has 
impressed me with the greatness of John Wesley’s 
work more than the statement recently made in the 


joaned to ue by Professor Olin A. Curtis.) 


of the city of New York gave a reception to Dean 
Stanley, then on his first visit to this country, which 
was understood to be a public and official recognition, 
by the Methodists of America, of the Christian and 
catholic courtesy of the distinguished guest of the 
occasion, who, as custodian of Westminster ALbey, 
had given permission to erect therein a monument to 
the two Wesleys. 
responding to the address of welcome, Dean Stanley 
gave this account of the inception of the plan, which 
was first proposed to him by the Rev. Drs. Jobson 


CHARLES AND JOHN WESLEY. 


(The photograph of the above medallion was kindly 








On the evening of November 1, 1878, the Methodists 


On that memorable occasion, in 


and Rigg, of the British Wesleyan Conference : — 


“It was some eight or ten years ago that the then 
president of the Wesleyan Conference asked, with 
that courtesy and modesty which is characteristic of 
him, that I would allow ‘the erection of a monument 
in Westminster Abbey, in Poets’ Corner, to Charles 
Wesley, as the sweet psalmist of our English Israel.’ 
I ventured to anewer, ‘If we are to have a monument 
to Charles, why not to John?’ To John Wesley, 
accordingly, together with his brother Charles — not 
as excluding Charles, but as the greater genius, as 
the greater spirit of the two—that monument has 
been erected. John Wesley’s monument, with the 
likeness also of his brother Charles, has been erected 
in Westminster Abbey, close to a monument which 
was erected in the last century —and I mention it 
only as showing that in welcoming this ition 
of your illustrious founder I have been but following 
the precedente already established in Westminster 
Abbey and in the Church of England—the mont- | 
ment to John Wesley was erected side by side with | 
the monument which in the last century was erected 

to the memory of the great Congregational divine 

and t, Isaac Watts. 

‘¢ First of all, may I venture to say that in claim- 

ing him as your founder, you enjoy a peculiar priv- 

ilege among the various communions which have 

from time to time broken off, or at least varied, from 

thé communion of the Church of England. The 

founder of the English Baptists is comparatively 

unknown ; the founder of the English Congregation- | 
alists (and I say it with no shadow of a is | 
also comparatively unknown ; the founder of English 
Unitarianism (and I say it also without a shadow of | 

















disrespect) is also comparatively obscure; the founder 
of the Society of Friends, George Fox, has been | 
superseded in celebrity by William Penn, and by | 
other illustrious Friends who have risen in that 
Society since his departure; but it is no disrespect to | 
the great society of Methodists, it is no disrespect to | 
the eminent and revered persons who sit around me, | 
to say that no one has risen in the Methodist society | 
equal to their foumder, John Wesley. It is this 
which makes his character and which makes his 
fortunes so profoundly interesting to the whole 
Christian world.” \ 


Rev. Henry M. Harman, D. D. 

Professor in Dickinson College. 
The following points strike us as the special char- 
acteristics of John Wesiey: A deep spiritual nature 
upon which the great truths of Christianity took deep 
hold; great ienti ; remarkable practical 
common sense; logical faculties of a high order; a 
wonderful power of organization; born leadership 
combined with great confidence in himself; and a 
reluctance to share to any great extent this leader- 
ship with others. 





President Henry A. Buttz, 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 

I would say the wonderful achievements of John 
Wesley were chiefly the legitimate outgrowth of two 
aspects of bis life and character: 1. His clear con- 
ception of the Gospel], rich experience of its saving 
power, and singleness of devotion to his supreme pur- 
pose, namely, to spread Scriptural holiness through- 
out the world. 2. His great scholarship, his labo- 
riousness, and hie unrivaled genius for government. 





Rev. 0. S. Baketel. 
Pastor Trinity M. E. Church, Portsmouth, N. H. 

I am not sure that I know the “most remarkable 
trait’’ in Mr. Wesley. Certainly he was greater 
than any of hie followers. Several things, I think, 
helped toward thie superlative degree: 1. His 
breadth of intellectual grasp; 2. His ‘‘ genius for 
godliness ;’’ 3. Simplicity of manner, singleness of 
purpose, and presentation of truth without respect of 
persons; 4. God could trust him with power. 


Bishop C. H. Fowler. 

‘* What constituted the most remarkable trait in 
the great founder of Methodism, or his most remark- 
able achievement?’’ Ability to organize, patience 
to wait, and a monopoly of salvation. 





President J. W. Bashford. 
Obio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Uhio. 

His obedience to the light he had. This made him 
the Bacon of Christian philosophy. Experiment 
and knowledge in Bacon’s system find their exact 
equivalents in obedience and experience in Wesley’s 
teaching. Hence the growth of Methodism in a sci- 
entific age. Both derived their principle from 
Christ: “If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching.”” By applying the 
Baconian method to the Christian life, Wesley revo- 
lutionized theology and gave Anglo-Saxondom a 
Christian philosophy suited to its practical genius 
and destined to conquer the world. 


Rev. C. N. Grandison. 
President of Bennett Seminary, Greensboro, N.C. 

He who confutes an error is great; he who gives 
the world a new idea is greater; he who concretes 
ideas and principles into effective systems or institu- 
tions benefiting mankind and glorifying God, is 
greatest, because though dead he yet speaks. This 
last constitutes the chief glory of Wesley. 

Rev. Henry Graham, D. D. 

Presiding Elder of Saratoga District, Troy Conference. 

I have not regarded John Wesley as one of the 











al endowments were of a high order; his scholastic 


Pall Mali Gazette that when John Wesley entered 








tles. 
al thought of his times, it was because it was more 
imperative to change the ethical tone of the nation 
and to instil spiritual conceptions of truth in the 
public and individual life of the people. 
vanced spiritual work, however, he called attention to 
the necessity of a theology that, free from the empir- 
icism of Locke, the gross tendency of speculative 
deism, and the suffocating effect of the rationalistic 
school of teachers, should combine the higher ethics 
of a spiritual religion with the broader concepts of 
the New Testament. 
the New Testament to England. 





intellectual giants of our race, but have found the 


If he did not immediately modify the theologic- 


In his ad- 


Practically, ethically, he gave 


Whatever the influence of Kant, or German philos 


ophy, through Coleridge and others, on English ideal- 
ism and progressive criticism, John Wesley must be 
viewed as the instrument of England’s restoration to 
moral consciousness through which a broader and 
richer philosophical and theological development was 
made possible. Philosophically, he delivered the 
church from idealism and rationalism. Without him, 
or the revival as the product of his initiation, the later 
history of theology, as well as the invigoration of the 
national moral sense, had not occurred. Theological- 
ly, therefore, he checked the advance of Calvinism 
in the world, and gave to thought no limitations ex- 
cept those prescribed by Divine revelation. 
work, his achievements, were ethical, philosophical, 
theological. No moral teacher, or founder of a 
church, undertook more, or so nearly accomplished 
his ideal. In bis presence the majority of the world’s 
great men are in eclipse. 


His 





WESLEY’S DEATH-BED. 
A Monody. 


REV. MARK TRAFTON, D. D. 


Tread softly! 
and pale; 

His weary feet are treading now alone death's 
shadowed vale; 

His fondest wish is granted — that Heaven might 
please to give 

His servant this last boon, at once to cease to 
work and live. 


He is dying, on his pillow worn 


Spesk low! His busy thoughts are now with all 
the varied past, 

As from life’s well-exhausted glass the sands are 
slipping fast. 

List! His pale lips are moving as he murmurs 
faint yet free, 

‘Yes, I the chief of sinners am, but Jesus died 

for me!”’ 


He moves, he lifts his withered hands, his eyes 
catch heaven’s own rays, 

He summons all his failing powers for one last 
burst of praise. 

‘ Now, thanks,”” he cries, ‘for all His gifts; but 

this of all the best 

Is, God is with us! 
into rest. 


Fare ye well!’’ he enters 


No warrior ever dropped at once his sword, and 
lance, and shield, 
And sinking down in death at last upon the well- 


fought field, 

Has left a name that shal] outlive his now there 
silent laid, 

Who never called retreat, or halt, or sheathed his 
trenchant blade. 

The silver cord is loosened, and the golden bow! is 
crushed ; 

The magic tones of that sweet voice forevermore 
are hushed; 

Yet still its cadences shall ring, and spread from 
pole to pole, 


While human hearte shall swell with hope, and 
time’s swift tide shall roll. 


Cold are those lips; those eyes are closed — loved 
hands upon them laid — 

Whose flash could quell the savage heart, whose 
tones the torrent stayed ; 

The eyes that caught the vision of the gospel tri- 
umpbh clear, 

With faith that grasped the promise, and brought 
the triumph near. 


The savor of that deathiess name fills all the 
ambient air; 

Wherever human tones are heard, lo! Wesley’s 
voice is there ; 

This ‘‘ brand ” plucked from the burning lodge of 
Epworth feeds the flame, 

To kindle which upon the earth the great Re. 
deemer came. 


For such a man no’limits were of diocese or kirk. 
‘My parish is the world,’’ he cries, ‘‘and life my 
day for work; 
My call is to humanity, now crushed and cursed 
by sin, 
My mission to the outcast poor, for Christ the lost 
to win.”’ 


Oh, what to him were effete forms of cope, or 
stole, or beads, 

Dead substitutes for Christ-like life and loving, 
Christ-like deeds ! 

> by deeds vicarious, for men to live and 


Not honor here he sought, or rest — his recompense 
on high. 

Dead for a century, still he speaks, and shall 
while yet is time; 

That life shall prove a potent force in every land 
and clime ; 

And unborn millions cheerful give all honor to his 


name, 
While souls redeemed in heaven above shal! swell 
the joyous strain. 
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THE WESLEY CENTENARY. 


Chronological Data of Wesley’s: Life. 


June 17 (28, new style),wWohn Wesley was 
born at Epworth, England. 

His education under his«mother began. 

The rectory burned. John Wesley escaped 
by dropping from the chamber window 
into his father’s arms. 

Afflicted by the small-pox. 

Berame pupil in the Charter-House School 
in London. 

Entered Christ Church College, Oxford. 


September 19, ordained a deacon by Dr. 
John Potter, Bishop of Oxford. 

March 17, chosen a Feilow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford; November 7, seleeted as Greek 
lecturer and moderator of the classes. ° 

February 15, became his father's curate at 
Wroote; he also received this year his 
M.A. 

September 22, was ordained a priest by 
Bishop Potter. 

June 16, returned to Oxford and began to 
receive classes for private instruction. 
Morgan and Kirkham join him in Bible 
study and devotion, and are first called 
Methodists — later, the Holy Club. 

The Wesleys began to visit the prisons and 
the poor. 

Severely ill; friends despaired of his life. 

Visited London and walked twice to Epworth. 

Began the practice of reading on horseback ; 
walked 1,000 miles during the year and 
preached nearly every Sunday. 














































































































































1735 A memorable year. Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
rector of Epworth, died. Refusing to be- 
come his father’s successor, Jehn sailed 
for Georgia, October 14. Met some Mo- 


ravian missionaries on the ship. 

January 22, sailed from America, arriving 
in London February 17. First met Peter 
Bohler March 4, and through the teaching 
of the Moravians was converted, May 24, 
at Aldergate St. 


Opened the year with a love-feast in Fetter 
Lane with 60 Moravian brethren. April 2, 
began field preaching at Bristol, and con- 
tinued with Jarge crowds on Moorfields, 
Blackheath and Kennington Common. In 
November and December the united socie- 
ties were formed in London. 

The Foundry opened for service. 


February 15, the class-meeting established at 


1738 


1739 


1740 
1742 


Bristol. 

1744 The first Conference held in London, with 
ten preachers. 

1745 Wesley read Lord King’s ‘Primitive 


Church,’’ which convinced him of the 
error of High Churchism. 


Married Mrs. Vazeille, who left Lim in 1771. 

Published ‘‘ The Christian Library.”’ 

Severe and long-continued illness. 

Notes on the New Testament. 

Another severe illness. Improved the last 
half-year. 

Visited the Palatines in Ireland; rode 90 
miles in one day, and in 1767 rode 110 
miles in a single day. 


1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1757 


1758 


1770 Whitefield died. The Calvinistic contro- 
versy. 

1778 The Foundry superseded by City Road 
Chapel. 

1780 Visited Holland. 


1784 Deed of Declaration enrolled. Thomas Coke 
ordained to superintend the work in 


America. 
Death of Fletcher. 
Charles Wesley died. 


Now an old man. March 16, wrote his last 
sermon; October 7, last open-air sermon 
at Winchelsea; October 24, last entry in 
his Journal. 


Visited several parts of London, but he failed 
rapidly. March 1, sank very low, but 
said : ‘‘ The best of all is, God is with us.’’ 
March 2, he breathed faintly: ‘‘ Farewell, 
farewell,’’ to his friends, and expired. 
The body lay in state March 8, and the 
crowds were so great that it was buried in 
the rear of City Road Chapel by torch- 
light at 5 a. m., March 9. 


In 1828 the body was placed in an oak coffin, 
and that, in turn, was enclosed in a stone 
sarcophagus. 


1785 
1788 
1790 


1791 





Thee will I love, my joy, my crown; 
Thee will I love, my Lord, my God; 
Thee will I love, beneath Thy frown 
Or smile, Thy sceptre or Thy rod. 
What a my flesh and heart decay ; 
Thee shall I love in endless day. 


— John Wesley. 





The Times of John Wesley. 


To know a man, we must know the times 
and conditions under which he lived and 
labored. They form the natural setting 
about the picture and give to it tone and ex- 
pression. To master the secret of John 
Wesley, one must become familiar with the 
political, social and religious condition of the 
people of England in the eighteenth century, 
so nearly spanned by the life of this great 
Christian leader. It was a period great in its 
possibilities of good and evil. The effects of 
old wrongs were being more vividly realized ; 
new ameligrating forces were beginning to 
operate in society. The period was one of 
transition from the darker ages of heathenism 
and popery to the brighter day of modern 
European history. The first half of the 
century may be called the ice age of English 
civilization. An arctic temperature prevailed ; 
the old forms of religious life perished; in- 
difference or a cold and heartless infidelity 
extended over the land. 

To find an explanation of this peculiar state 
ef things, we must go back a little and trace 
the causes in pre-existing conditions, social 
and religious. The Reformation in England 
under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had been a 
surface transformation, a dealing with the 
mere husk of religion, rather than a renova- 
tion of the life of the people. Henry wished 
to get rid of the Pope rather than of popery, 
to cast off an external authority rather than 
to take on a new and better spiritual condi- 
tion. The king was himself narrow, super- 
stitious and intolerant; and he created a 
ehurch in his own image, concerned largely 
with rites and ceremonies and genuflections. 
It was the old papal church galvanized, but 
still dressed in grave elothes—a ghastly 
form rather than an animating principle, 
which he and his successors endeavored to 
enforce upon the nation. The better elements, 
under the guise of Nonconformity and Puri- 
tanism, struggled in vain to get free. The 
old Bluebeard persecuted, imprisoned and 
tortured all who aspired to an improved con- 
dition. The most intolerant men were put in 
high place in church and state, with whom the 
Star Chamber and the Court of High Commis- 
sion served in place of the Gospel. 

It is not strange that under such a régime 





large numbers of the clergy were both 
ignerant and vicious, and the people sottish. 
Johm Wesley found the English a nation of 
baptized heathen ; some of them educated and 
elegant, but too often without the practical 
knowledge of God; others ignorant and de- 
based, only a single remove from the brutes 
that perish. The massive ignorance and out- 
spoken ungodliness on all sides, especially in 
great centres,were appalling. The pit seemed 
to have broken loose. The higher circles were 
infidel; the lower, besotted. The picture is 
fearfully drawn by contemporary writers. 
‘The court,” says Stevens, ‘‘ became a royal 
brothel. The. playhouse became the temple 
of England.” The drama of the period could 
not be read without a blush. The bad classes 
were active; the prisons were crowded; the 
dramshops were in full blast. 

The hour waited the man to blow the evil 
elements into revolution, or to touch the 
springs of a better life. France developed a 
Robespierre; England had a Wesley. 





Lord, arm me with the Spirit’s might; 
Since I am called by Thy great name, 
In Thee let all my thoughts unite; 
Of all my works be Thou the aim; 
Thy love attend me all my days, 
And my sole business be Thy praise. 


— John Wesley. 





The Origin of Methodism. 

Like every great religious movement, Meth- 
odism was born from above. Its primary 
source is found im the grace and love of the 
The stream of salvation proceeds 
from the throne of God and the Lamb, and 
like the river of Paradise goes out to water 
the four quarters of the earth. 

As to the place of its outburst in the earth, 
there is some variety of opinion. There are 
those who trace the stream back to Epworth, 
te Oxford, to the Church of England. ‘There 
are others who, as they think, with better rea- 
sons, find the spring-head in the little Moravi- 
an Church established in London. In favor 
of each of these claims something can be 
said. 

Methodism owes not a little to the mother 
of the Wesleys. She inspired her son with 
a great purpose. To her, too, are due, in no 
small degree, the seriousness, steadiness, or- 
der and intensity of the religious movement 
of the ventury. In a sense she was indispen- 
sable to it; but she alone could not have com- 
pleted it. For as she led her sun, she left him 
a seeker at the gate rather than a full and ad- 
vanced believer. 

Oxford took Wesley on another stage. 
There he found a broader world, and came in 
contact with leading men of the age. The 
drill and discipline under competent masters, 
which ensured accuracy of scholarship, were 
hardly more important to the future evaagel- 
ist than the wider outlook and the ecumen- 
ical sympathies he began to feel and which 
found their earliest expression in the mission 
to Georgia. In Oxford his religious ardor was 
unchilled. He read Law and Kempis to in- 
sure a deeper devotion, and the Greek Testa- 
ment to obtain a more accurate knowledge of 
the will of God. But, in spite of all this, 
Wesley was still a ritualist. The Holy Club 
was an earlier Puseyism. 

From the Moravians Wesley learned the 
need of something more than he had attained 
at Oxford. In his Journal for May 24, 1738, 
we find this record : — 

“« In the evening I went very unwillingly to a socie- 
ty in Aldergate Street, where one was reading 
Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 
About a quarter before nine, while he was describing 
the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I 
felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; 
andan assurance was given me that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law 
of sin and death.”’ 

That ** strange warming ” was the birth- 
throe of Methodism. At that point the heal- 
ing waters, which have flowed across a cent- 
ury and a half, broke to the surface for the re- 
freshment of the world. The conversion of 
Wesley is the key-point in the history of the 
evangelistic movement with which his name 
is connected. That crucial experience gave 
new form to his life and labors. It separates 
the Methodism of Oxford from the Method- 
ism of later years. No one who leaves out of 
view this radical experience can understand 
the problem of Methodism. Everything in 
the movement took form and significance 
about this central fact. Whether or not this 
was conversion or a mere revival of the con- 
sciousness of Divine favor, the result upon 
the man and the cause was decisive. 


Father. 





Close by Thy side still may I keep, 
Howe’er life’s various currents flow ; 

With steadfast eye mark every step, 
And foilow where my Lord doth go. 


— John Wesley. 





Personal Appearance of Wesley. 


We are assured that few ever met John 
Wesley without being struck with his appear- 
ance, and that many who had entertained 
prejudice against him from reports, changed 
their views on coming into his presence. The 
law of kindness was in his aspect and voice, 
and men felt the magnetism of his touch. 

In all their generations the Wesleys have 
been below the medium height, usually rang- 
ing from five feet four to five feet six inches. 
Samuel Wesley of Epworth and his sons John 
and Charles fell within this limited range. 
In the surviving members of the family this 
law holds. But while small in size, John 
Wesley was in his physical make-up admir- 
ably proportioned. Each part in the mate- 
cial economy answered to the others. As 
there was no deficiency, so there was no ex- 
cess, but a general harmony reigned every- 
where. In his well-molded countenance, the 
prominent nose, the piercing eye, and firm, 
neatly-cut lip formed striking features. The 
dignity of repose and the energy of action, 
the intelligence of the scholar, the culture 
which came only from good society, and the 
benignity of virtue and piety, were there. To 
an unusual extent he mingled cheerfulness 
with gravity, and the aprightliness due to an 
unusual flow of spirits with serene tranquil- 
lity. As might be supposed from his tem- 
perament, his movements were quick and his 
step.elastic, His voice was clear and musical. 
In conversation he was ready, inatructive and 
entertaining; Dr. Johnson thought he could 
sit out the night with one so agreeable in the 
use of incident and anecdote. Spending his 
life in labors. among. the poor, he was at ease 
in the most cultivated society. A born and 
cultured gentleman, he possessed the utmost 
facility in adjusting himself to the extremes 
of human condition, save that he could never 


be vulgar. He was always a minister. In 
dress he was plain and extremely.neat, wear- 
ing “ a plaited stock; @ coat with, small, up- 
right collar; no buckles at his knees; no silk 
or velvet in any part of his apparel.” At 
forty hisappearance was that of 
young man; as Dr. Kennicott said, » neither 
tall nor fat. His black hair, quite smooth 
and parted very exactly, added to a peculiar 
composure in the countenance, showed him 
to be an uncommon man.” 
Fair as was his younger life, age added to 
his attractions. ‘So fine an old man I never 
saw,” was the testimony of Alexander Knox. 
‘* The happiness of his mind beamed forth in 
his countenance. Every look showed how 
fully he enjoyed the gay remembrance of a 
life well-spent; and wherever he went, he 
diffused a portion of his felicity.” 








John Wesley at the Age of 23. 


John Wesley: ‘‘Some time Fellow of Lincoln 
College.”’ . . . In 1726 he succeeded in obtaining one 
of the twelve fellowships of Lincoln College, one of 
the smallest, poorest, and most schularly of the nine- 
teen colleges which are comprised in the University 
of Oxford, and thither he at once removed, glad to 
escape from his surroundings at Christ Church, happy 
now in having a permanent means of support which 
would permit him to devote his life to the duties of a 
Christian minister and scholar. Some of the fellow- 
ships in the rich colleges at Oxford yielded an annual 
income of six or seven hundred pounds; those at 
Lincoln College, however, were far less valuable, but 
ample for the supply of his wants. 


May we this life improve, 
© mourn for errors past ; 
And live this short, revoiving day 
As if it were our last! 


— John Wesley. 





Portraits of John Wesley. 

Of the various portraits of the founder of 
Methodism, few satisfy the intelligent and 
inquisitive reader. Some of them lack char- 
acter; others fail to bring into prominence 
traits which we know to have belonged to 
thut great personality. The man is lost in 
his cangnicals. The earliest one, taken from 
an old engraving of 1743, and reproduced in 
Tyerman’s first volume, gives the sharp feat- 
ures, the full and brilliant eye, the intensity 
and repose, at 40. Bland’s portrait, made 
when he was 63 (Tyerman, Vol. 2), has many 
of the features of the earlier engravingg, It 
is too youthful for one at 63, Rom 
painting of the great evangelist when he was 
85 pleased Wesley himself. ‘‘ Romney,” he 
writes, ‘‘is a painter indeed. He struck off 
an exact likeness at once; and did more in an 
hour than Sir Joshua in ten.” The likeness 
has dignity and repose, but not enough spirit. 
It is withal too young for a man at 85. Ash- 
ton’s print from McRae‘s sculpture, express- 
ive of extreme age, is senile. A better ex- 
pression of his age is given in Stevenson’s 
‘* Wesley Family.”’ He also gives him at 80 
from a bust by Enoch Wood. The ideal por- 
trait of John Wesley is that given in Stevens’ 
History. The features are intellectual and 
benign; they express at once thought and 
feeling controlled by high purpose. The 
placid countenance, with its firm lip, well- 
cut, prominent nose and penetrating eye, ex- 
presses the intelligence and purpose, the re- 
pose and action, of that great life. 





Light of the world! Thy beams I bless; 
On Thee, bright Sun of Righteousness, 
My faith hath fixed its eye; 
Guided by Thee, through all I go, 
Nor fear the ruin spread below, 
For Thou art always nigh. 


— John Wesley. 





The Doctrines and Polity of Methodism. 

Unlike most other theological systems, 
Methodism is at core an experience, a centre 
of spiritual life, around which the doctrines 
and polity crystallized. Calvinism and Pela- 
gianism begin with the head, and attempt to 
formulate Christianity by intellectual state- 
ments; Methodism begins in the heart, and 
attempts to harmonize doctrine and polity 
with the facts of this interior life. Hence her 
theology is pectoral and practical rather than 
merely intellectual and speculative. 

As an evangelist, Wesley demanded a work- 
ing theology furnishing incentives to repent- 
ance and good works; and such a system he 
found in the teachings of James Arminius, 
who repudiated the unconditional election and 
limited atonement of John Calvin, and ac- 
cepted in place thereof the teaching of gen- 
eral redemption, the freedom of the will, and 
personal responsibility for repentance and 
faith asthe conditions of salvation — a scheme 
which commended itself te the good sense 
and consciences of the people and constituted 
the leverage of the Wesleyan revival. 

In the beat sense, the doctrinal system of 
Wesley was eclectic. Instead of moving eut 
on some new line of speculation. peculiar to 
himself, he seleeted from the wide range of 
speculative theology the above doctrines, 
which he believed to be in harmony both with 
the Word of God and sound rea*on, and 
adapted for use in popular discourse. To 
these fundamental principles of Arminianism 
he added two practical teachings peculiar to 
his own seheme, and of singular value in 
promoting experimental piety among his peo- 
ple. These are the doctrines of the witness of 
the Spirit, and sanctification, or perfect love; 
the former relating to the believer’s very early 
experience, the latter to his ultimate ad- 
vancement and completeness in the kingdom 
of God. 

To the Calvinism of the period both these 
teachings were foreign. Salvation was in the 
inscrutable decree of God, which could be 
known only in the consummation of all 
things. To this false gloss of Calvin, he op- 
posed the doctrine of the consciousness of re- 





demption, the present assurance of accept- 


Spirit to our adoption into the family of 
—an experience of very,great),comfort 
multitudes of believers hund 


was so great a stone oti aanenpling to 
Calvinists as that of perfection:” They stood 
in horror. They plead for sin in the believer, 
as though it were the only sweet morsel of 
comfort left for the saints. Though an emi- 
nently reasonable doctrine and very full of 
comfort as expounded by Wesley himself, 
they insisted, with great persistency, in 
holding up to the world a mere caricature of 
Wesley's view. They would have it.that he 
meant absolute perfection, which he, of 
course, denied, and explained that he meant 
the measure of love compatible with our hu- 
man condition. 


astical system is enjoined in the Bible. That 
is best which is most suitable to the times 
and conditions as an aid to the religious life. 
The best governmentiaa growth. He began 
with the ‘| General, Rules” and added as need 
required. No wing of Methodism, has felt it- 
self bound by any regulative prescriptions of 
the founder. Our own church has, perhaps, 
come nearest to his ideal. ‘* There is no other 
organization or communion on earth,” said 
Bishop Simpson, at St. Paul’s, New York, in 
reply to Dean Stanley, ‘‘ which so clearly and 
distinctly represents the mind of John Wesley 
as the organization of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.” 





ance with God, the witness of the Divine)doctrine in the old theologies. 


and fifty years. But nodoctrine he proposed, 


As to polity, Wesley held that no ecclesi- 





Arm me with Thy whole armor, Lord; 
Support my weakness by Thy might; 
Gird on my thigh Thy conqu’ring sword, 
And shield me in the threat’ning fight; 
From faith to faith, from grace to grace, 
So in Thy strength shall I go on; 
Till heaven and earth flee from Thy face, 
And glory end where grace begun. 
— John Wesley. 


John Wesley and the Press. 

In Wesley’s day, the press as a popular 
force was little known. It was the age of 
the quarto and folio, prepared for the learned 
class. The masses, including the women, did 
not read. The great under class, the democ- 
racy, had as yet little self-consciousness and 
no knowledge of books. 

To insure the elevation of the common peo- 
ple, Wesley saw the importance of the press; 
but he saw at the same time that the method 
of the press must be changed. The folio and 
quarto must be reduced to the duodecimo or 
18mo, and the style must be more simple and 
easy. The people would not read Greek and 
Latin quotations, or wade through the in- 
volved sentences and endless paragraphs of 
the old divines. There must be a literature 
the people could understand and appreciate. 
In carrying out his purpose in this particular 
Wesley made three important ventures : — 

1. The publication of the ** Christian Li- 

brary,” a series containing sixty volumes, 
the cream from all Christian literature. The 
first volume was issued in 1749, the last in 
1755. The first part was published at a loss 
of £200, but the balance was redressed in the 
end. The library was liberal in its range, 
but was purged of all Pelagian and Calvin- 
ian leaveh. To the Methodist people of the 
day, who had access to few other sources of 
information, this library was invaluable. 
’ 2. In 1778 he began the publication of the 
Arminian Magazine. It was designed to neu- 
tralize the poison of the Calvinistic Gospel 
Magazine, which was circulating among Meth- 
odists, and at the same time to afford oppor- 
tunity to explain to the reader the main feat- 
ures of the Arminian theology. The Maga- 
zine, containing choice selections as well as 
original matter, served a good purpose. 

3. The tract, a new vehicle of instruction, 
hitherto used for evangelistic purposes only 
by Hannah More, was enthusiastically adopt- 
ed by Wesley and made very effective. Many 
who would not read the volume, even when 
small, would read the two-page or four-page 
tract. Wesley knew a good tract when he 
saw it; and he knew how to write one. Wes- 
ley’s tracts were brief, pointed, direct and 
pungent. He hit the bull’s eye every time. 

In a word, John Wesley’s institute was the 
Chautauqua of the period. It was a method 
of popularizing knowledge. It was a con- 
trivance by which to elevate the people to 
the platform of book knowledge. 





My Saviour, how shall I proclaim, 
How pay the mighty debt I owe? 

Let all I have, and all I am, 
Ceaseless, to all, Thy glory show. 


— John Wesley. 





The Influence of Methodism on the Belief 


and Life of Christendom. 

Of the various sects, as of the individuals 
composing them, it may be truly said that no 
one liveth to itself. Each, as part of the 
wider Christendom, is influential with all the 
others. The light and attractive power of 
each star are felt through all the constel- 
lations. The spirit and example of Method- 
ism have been pervasive and salutary in em- 
phasizing religious experience and enkindling 
zealin every part of the Christian world. 
Isaac Taylor says : — 

‘‘ The Methodism of the last century, even when 
considered apart from its consequences, must always 
be thought worthy of the most serious regard. But, 
in fact, that great religious movement has, immediate- 
ly or remotely, so given an impulse to Christian feel- 


ing and profession on all sides, that it has come to 
present itself as the starting-point of our modern re- 


ligious history. The field-preaching of Wesley ani 
Whitefield in 1739 was the event whence the religious 
epoch now current must date its commencement. 
Back to the events of that time must we look, necas- 


sarily, as often as we seek to trace to its source what 


is most characteristic of the present time.”’ 


In a word, Methodism was the re-birth of 


Christianity ; it awakened in mena more vivid 


consciousness of God and aroused them to ac- 


tion. 


Of the service of Methodism to the Chris- 


tian world, space will allow us to make only 
brief note: — 

1. The influence of Methodism is felt in the 
quickened spiritual life of Christendom. The 
importance of the life has been emphasized ; 
the creed, once so conspicuous, takes a seo- 
ondary place. The ideal has been elevated; 
the practice under it improved. Christian ex- 
perience is less sad and ascetic, is more sunny 
and jubilant. 

2. Christians have become more active. In- 
stead of being mere recipients of grace they 
have become laborers with God. An electric 
current has been turned upon the mental ma- 
chinery and the whole man quickened and 
vitalized. 

3. Methodism has led to re-statements of 


The stand- 
point has been changed from the head to the 
rt. »God is not, only a governor, He is a 
ther,with love for His children. Hence 
e reyigions of which we hear so much in 
lvipistie churches. 

4. Methodism gave birth to broad evangel- 
ic philanthropy — to missions, Bible societies, 
Sunday-schools, tract societies, and sundry 
reforms. Methodism touched the heart of 
the young and awakened a sympathy for the 
fallen aud the oppressed. The same philap- 
thropic sentiment reached forth a helping 
hand to the heathen in the shape of missions. 
The world was Wesley’s parish, as it is of 
his followers. 

5. Wesley changed the type and temper of 
preaching. The hour-and-a-half sermons of 
the Puritans are no longer possible; the thir- 
ty minutes to which Wesley confined himself 
gives the rule to Christendom. The dreary 
old doctrinal sermon has been replaced by the 
practical or hortatory theme, delivered ex- 
tempore, and enlivened by incident and anec- 
dote. The temperature of the pulpit has 
been elevated by the warm currents of spirit- 
ual fervor in the preacher. 

6. The modern prayer-meeting is the out- 
come of the great revival. Men pray out of 
the heart. 

7. Methodism has modified the literature 
of the English-speaking world. The popu- 
larization of religious literature began with 
Wesley. The experimental largely displaced 
the dry doctrinal treatises. The new life of 
Methodism gave a fresh charm to its biog- 
raphy. But English secular literature has 
been affected hardly less than religious by the 
Wesleyan revival. The warm wave which 
passed over the nation made its literature 
more genial, mellow and humane. It put 
heart into it. 

In view of the whole, we must acknowl- 
edge that Methodism made a re-cast of the 
national life. 





Give to the winds thy fears ; 
Hope, and be undismayed ; 

God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears; 
God shall lift up tby head; 

Through waves, and clouds, and storms, 
He gently clears thy way; 

Wait thou His time, so shall this night 
Soon end in joyous day. 


— John Wesley. 





The Growth of Methodism. 

The rapid numerical growth of Methodism 
is the marvel of history. The centuries 
furnish no other such example. Rapid as 
was the advance of the primitive church, it 
is not comparable with the sect originated 
by Wesley. At the end of a century and a 
half, it had less than a quarter the numbers 
now enrolled among the Methodists. The 
reason of this great advance is found in the 
new Spiritual life developed in the movement 
and in the deadness of Christendom. With 
more vitality in the Protestant bodies, the 
gains would have been distributed over a 
wider area; but such was the spiritual tor- 
pidity in most of the sects, that the new or- 
ganization gathered a large part of the ripe 
fruit. In America, where the newest has be- 


favorable as well as favorable conditions. 
Though the Methodist system and type of 
doctrine were adapted to the democratic pop- 
ulation, the Methodists, unlike the Preshyte- 
rians and Catholics, owe little to immigra- 
tion. Their gains have been captures made 
on the soil. 

The rapid gains of the new sect may be 
seen by a few statements and figures. In 
1738 there was not a single Methodist on the 
globe. In 1767 the numbers had run up fo 
25,000. At the death of Wesley in 1791 there 
were in the world 134,549, of which number 
57,000 were in America. The growth up to 
Wesley's death, though really very consider- 
able, was slow compared with the century 
since. The current members in the various 
branches of the Methodist family will enable 
the reader to appreciate the gains of a cent- 


ury:— 
METHODISTS IN THE WORLD. 
AMERICA. 
Methodist Episcopal Church ..................00605 2,236,463 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South................ 
BRIG os «sens scccecndsetdecssacece sec 


1,161,666 
400,000 





African Zion Methodist Episcopal Church......... 412,513 
ee inicconsnensteceds o0aneesseecaeesonsne 199,700 
Colored Methodist Episcopal....................65. 170,000 
ye Rinnctcs0 sss. cccevsesces. sévccces 147,601 
Evangelical Association ................ scesseescee 145,708 
United Brethren (old Conference)...... ........... 50,582 
RRRATECRR WERRITOIB occ cc cccccccccccccccccscccces . 18,000 
Congregational Methodists,..................... 4,000 
BUS TRGTRGENING on cess ccc cvccsvescesssccccseccecccce 19,998 
Independent Methodists .... .............50ceeeeee ’ 5,000 
eR IID vn.ncs accncanasacgsoeedcaseseses 5,6(2 
Union American Methodists (colored)....... 8,400 
ETE Oe 4,980,240 
CANADA 
Ministers and Probationers................. 06000055 1,748 
Deicke ss chbttidesethscciddhs cancraseiesceves 235,616 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

MND die er ncdbsesicntncedieesbns sh0eveeneseecsenes 559,882 
Preachers and l’robationers..............0.sseeeeeee- 48,42 
NE os Bin 8 id Rca dabibadwaniadunadlio deteus 608,324 
These make an aggregate of 5,824,180 


Methodists. 


The Methodist Church in the United States 
compares with other leading sects as fol- 
lows : — 


IR. vivccccssccceseess sescesseveees scccscecee GERD 
asaavetnncencnstesccvestevetucsssssscececeests 4,292 291 
Presyeerta 0.0.00. cc.cccscccccccveccccccescvecceves 1,229,019 
EAGUER 000000 ccccccvecs cccccecccccccsscscccececsecé 1,086,048 
Protestant Episcopal........... 0 .--:sceeceeceseeeees 480,176 
Comapawathenal.... .ccccccecce. ccvvsccvceescccvcesoss 491,985 


The total church membership in the United 
States is more than 20,000,000, or one-third 
the population. The membership in Prot- 
estant churches is 13,480,132, more than one- 
third of which is Methodist. The gains of 
Methodism to-day are not simply numerical. 
It is gaining as never before in wealth, social 
position and culture. Its schools and benev- 
olent appliances are touching the remotest 
parts of the land, and, indeed, of the earth. 
With the eyes of Argus, organic Methodism 
has the hundred arms of Briareus. 





Nothing ye in exchange shall give; 
Leave ai you have, and are, behind; 

Frankly the of God receive ; 
Pardon and peace in Jesus find. 


— John Wesley. 


Estimates of Wesley and His Work. 


In securing a just estimate of the character 
and work of providential men, time is usu- 
ally an indispensable element. By his con- 
temporaries the true prophet is often ma- 
ligned, persecuted and killed, leaving it for 
another generation to build his tomb. In his 
day Wesley was called by ill names by both 
Churchmen and Dissenters; he was without 
probity or common honesty, a charlatan, 








come the most numerous sect, there were un- 


cheat, worse than a Papist—“ a brat o, 
hell.” How fully our own age has revised 
and reversed this jadgment, will appear fron, 
a few quotations. 

As to the Man. 

Prof, Huxley said to Dr. Forsyth: - 

“I believe there was no man to whom England j, 
so much indebted for this great moral reform [trom 
the deadness of the eighteenth century) as to Joh, 
Wesley. As we view him now, he stands among his 
associates — Whitefield, Fletcher, Venn, Berridge, 
Romaine—as Washington did among his generals 
and Napoleon among his marshals — facile prin. 

Professor Lecky thinks : — 

Wesley had @ wider constructive influence ip (), 
sphere of practical religion than any other man w), 
has appeared since the sixteenth century.’’ 

Justin McCarthy, a Roman Catholic. 
says: — 

“John Wesley was in every sense a remarka)), 
man. If any one in the modern world can be sai; 
to have had a distinct religious mission, Wesley «wy. 
tainly can be thus described.” 

George the Third, of England, declareg 
that Wesley and his coadjutors had done more 
for the interests of religion and morals tha, 
all the other subjects of the Establishme); 
in his kingdom put together. Macaulay sgiq 
of Wesley: ‘‘He wasaman whose geniy, 
was not inferior to Richelieu.’ Buckle styje, 
him ‘the first of theological statesmen. ’ 
Gladstone says: ‘‘He gave the main jjp. 
pulse, out of which sprang the evangelica) 
movement.”” Dobbin wrote: ‘A greater 
poet may rise than Homer or Milton, a great. 
er theologian than Calvin, a greater philos. 
opher than Bacon, a greater dramatist thay 
~ of ancient or modern fame; but a more 

distinguished revivalist of churches thay 
John Wesley, never.” The late Dean Stan. 
| ley, through whom a most eligible site was 
assigned for a monument in Westminste; 
| Abbey to Wesley and his brother Charles, xt. 
| firmed that ‘* he was the chief reviver of re. 
|ligious fervor in all Protestant Churches, 
both of the Old and New World.” The judy. 
|ment of Southey, in a letter to Wilberforce. 
| is tacitly confirmed: ‘I consider Wesley as 
| 





the most influential mind of the last century 
— the man who will have produced the great- 
est effects centuries, or perhaps millenniums, 
hence, if the present race of men shal! con- 
tinue so long.” 


Dr. Ellis, in the Atlantic for 1871, writes :— 


** Wesley may be justly classed among the great 
religious teachers of the world; as one largely gifted 
with the eloquence to move and convince an audi- 
ence; the clear, experienced mind to organize, and 
the tact and energy to control and govern with suc- 
cess a large and constantly-increasing number of 
| followers.” 


| Dr. Samuel Osgood, in the Christian Bram- 
| ner in 1847, wrote : — 


| But as uniting practical judgment and efficiency 
with burning enthusiasm, Wesley is unequalled, cer 
tainly on this side of St. Ignatius. His head was a 
clear and utilitarian as Franklin’s — without the 
least particle of mysticism or extravagance — whilst 
his heart flamed with a zeal like Loyola’s and glowed 
with charity like Fénelon’s. At once an acute rea 
soner and an enthusiastic devotee, he carried out his 
thoughts and determination of purpose worthy of 
being mentioned with the mightiest —even with 
that mighty will, already preparing at the close # 
Wesley’s life to show itself in France, in the young 
officer from Corsica.”’ 





The most able, discriminating and appre- 
ciative estimate that we have read, appears in 
Dr. 8S. E, Herrick’s volume entitled, ‘‘ Some 
Heretics of Yesterday.”” We regret that we 
have only space for the following para- 
graphs: — 

“ When Wesley was but thirty-six years old, be 
had already leavened, with a redemptive force, the 
social life of his century. His apostolate continues 
through more than fifty years. The story which St 











| Paul gives of his labors and sufferings in the 1\tb 
| chapter of his Second Epistle to the Corinthians might 
| have been almost literally adopted by Wesley as the 


| record of his own. . 

| & Indeed, I think the story of the English Apostle 
| is the more wonderful. There must be many a field 
| in Great Britain thick-sown with stones which have 
| been thrown at John Wesley and his proto-Method- 
j ists. Traveling from four to five thousand miles 
every year, and preaching from two to four times 
nearly every day to audiences of thousands; often 
disturbed by mobs of men more savage than wild 
beasts; keeping an eye on all his preachers, and re 
ceiving their reports; starting a publishing house, 
and carrying it on, that his people everywhere might 
have wholesome intellectual fare within their scanty 
means; taking no money but just what would suffice 
for his bare expenses; stopping for no storms OF 
floods, fires or frosts ; reading and studying on horse- 
back, and answering innumerable assaults throug) 
the press from bishops, arcnbishops, and ecclesias- 
tical foes of all ranks ; compiling grammars in Greek, 
and Hebrew, and French, and Latin, for his students; 
editing, writing, translating, or abridging not less 
than two hundred different publications; eager only, 
in it all, tosave men and to extend the kingdom of 
God. Half a million souls were to be numbered as bis 
adherents at the close of that fifty years; and out- 
side of this, a vast multitude that no man can 0um- 
ber, morally and spiritually benefited by his move- 
ment. He is, I think, the finest illustration of co0- 
secrated, unselfish, whole-hearted devotion, for fifty 
solid years of this old world’s dark history, that the 
Church of Christ has ever offered to the vision of 
men, perhaps to that of angels.” 


As to his Work. 


Lecky, a rationalist, says : — 

“‘ Wesley’s work has incalculably increased the 
efficiency of almost every religious body and beet 
more or less felt by every Protestant community 
speaking the English tongue.”’ 

The Wesleys, according to McCarthy, 
“have the one great abiding merit, they 
have the one enduring fame—that they 
saw their real business in life; that they kep' 
to it through whatever disadvantage, ps!” 
and danger, and that they accomplished wha! 
they had gone out to do. Their monument 
lives to-day in the living history of England 
and of America.” 

George William Curtis finds the highes' 
commendation of Methodism in “ the high- 
er, freer, nobler individual and national life’ 
to which it leads. ‘‘ To the ignorant, the de 
praved, the violent, and to the votaries of 
sensual indulgence, it was a restoration, * 
saving grace.” 

Dr. Tyng, an Episcopalian, in an addres* 
in London, said : — 

“I came from a land where we might as well for 
get the proud oake that, tower in our forests, th¢ 
glorious capitol we have erected in the centre of oUF 
hifis, or the principles of truth and liberty we 4° 
endeavoring to disseminate, as to forget the influence 
of Methodism and the benefits we have received 
thereby.” 

Dr. Baird, a Presbyterian, recognizes ‘‘ i" 
the economy of Methodism, as well as in the 
zeal, devoted piety and efficiency of its m1D 





istry, one of the most powerful elements in 
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the religious prosperity of the United 
States, as well as one of the firmest 
pillars of their civil and religious 
institutions.” 

A writer, in the North American 
Review, 1876, says :— 

“« The rise of Methodism is the signal relig- 
ious att ‘which ‘the cighteenth century pre- 
sents. Ite vital power must be sought, not in 
its form, but im its spirit.” It is impossible to 
account for its rapid growth save on the 
hypothesis that it met ® great popular want. 
And it is equally impossible not to recognize 
the fact that this adaptation lay in the sharp 
contrast it presented to the prevailing faith, 
The immense popular influence of Methodism 
lay in its bold appeal from the theology of 
the intellect to the theology gf the. feelings. 
Calvinism, through all its camps, lay in- 
trenched ip the outworks of the understand- 
ing; but to souls sated with for- 
mulas, Methodism, with its direct intuitions 
of divine truth, came like springs of water 
in # dry and thirsty land. Who can doubt 
that the causes which gave Methodism its 
early success were the same that first carried 
the Gospel to Damascus, to Antioch, to Cor- 
inth, and to Ceesar’s palace ?’’ 


A Baptist divine speaks of ‘‘ the broad 
scope and the moral dignity of the 
great Methodist movement which has 
proved itself God's appointed instru- 
mentality for rousing the English 
people from the slumbers of a deadly 
formalism, and imparting to millions 
of our race, in all lands, the spirit of 
vital Christianity.” 


Methodism is imbued with missionary 
zeal. 


‘“‘Deterred by no rigors of climate,” says 
Dr. Murray, a celebrated Presbyterian divine, 
‘‘its ministers may be found burning under 
the line and freezing towards the poles; and 
fearing no privations they may be found 
teaching the Indian ig his wigwam, the 
African #h his kraal, and the cannibal in the 
islands of his Pacific home.” 


Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, wrote in 
1885 : — 

“The remarkable power and progress 
of Methodism throughout the country soon 
ceased to surprise me, when I had come to 
know these men [the preachers in Brooklyn) 
and to watch the carefully-devised and well- 
directed system which they administered. 
That power and growth are due, in my judg- 
ment, to forces which are not transient, but 
permanent— which are likely to operate, so 
far as I see, a8 wisely and effectively in the 
century to come as they have done in the 
past.” 

‘‘Methodism,’’ in the words of Bishop 
Huntington, “works for results, and they 
are generally results worth working for. It 
makes an imposing numerical and geograph- 
ical exhibit. Its trophies re-act upon its 
feelings and re-inspire it. The solemnity of 
ite mission does not becloud its joy. It is 
prevailingly good-natured.”’ 

Prof. Austin Phelps wrote : — 


The rise of Methodism was the birth of a 
spiritual reform of which all the Christian 
denominations in Great Britain and America 
were in desperate need. The Established 
Churches in England and Scotland were 
dying of spiritual anemia. The chief power 
in saving to the future the old church of 
Cranmer and Ridley was the Methodist re- 
vival. Methodism cut the knet [of a limited 
atonement and enslaved will]. . . . has 
made its way, as a living fact, into the heart 
of churches whose standards to this day dis- 
own it as a dogma of speculative belief.”’ 
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Last Sunday evening I said that there are 
two periods in the history of every religious 
movement — one when there is a conscious- 
ness of nothing beyond the immediate re- 
ligious purpose; the other, when questionings 
arise, when parties are formed, and systems 
of theology are denied. The earlier of these 
two periods was represented by Luther, while 
the later found its chief exponent in Calvin. 
But there comes often, not of necessity, but 
as @ matter of fact, another period in that 
history, when the vital impulse of religion is 
no longer felt; when the doctrines and creeds 
that once were expressions of the present ex- 
perience of men and women have become 
mere traditions. In times like these the re- 
ligion of a country depends for the most part 
more upon historic feeling than upon any 
sense of reality. Its formal statements, and 
the character of its institutions, survive to re- 
mind anation of the mighty forces that in 
former days wrought in its heart; just as the 
lava on the mountain-side tells the passer-by of 
the volcanic fires that were active there long 
agesago. The old forms remain, the old words 
are said, and men and women lay great stress 
upon maintaining the one, and repeating the 
other, but the realities they embody and the 
life of which they remind them, have van- 
ished so long ago that they forget that they 
ever meant anything. When such a time 
arrives in the history of a religion, then there 
‘8 need of the man who can endue these dead 
bones with living power, and, as far as possi- 
ble, make them again real forces for good. 
Such a time, all historians are agreed, had 
come in England in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. The moral protest which 
in the sixteenth century had been made by 
the best life of England against the assump- 
‘ons of Roman Catholicism, had subsided 
into @ mere dislike of everything that 
happened to look like it. As the religion of 
tome people consists in hating the devil, so a 
Sreat deal of the religious life in England 
consisted in hating Roman Catholicism, or 
anything that might be associated with it. 
The great contest between Puritan and 
Churchman had ended in a purely formal 
dissent, which while it was without warmth, 
Was also, even more than the Church of En- 
gland, lacking in breadth of vision. It is 
bad enough for people to be narrow and 
*arnest, but when they are not only narrow 
but also cold and dead, it is infinitely worse. 
It is easy enough to see that an apathetic, 
*uperficial, and indifferent manifestation of re- 
ligion which eo generally prevailed,could make 
little headway against the evils of the people 
Or the attacks of the skeptic. Almost the only 
thing which ever roused the clergy was & 
show of what they called enthusiasm; and 
their sermons, however dull on other occa- 
“ons, gained some human interest when they 
'nveighed against that. As for trying to do 
Anything, either to deepen religious convic- 
hon, or to create a better form of living, or to 
‘nfuse a higher spirit into the political and 
pn life of England, this never seemed to 
ae them. It must have been very 
oo indeed to make the skeptically inclined 
ee that these dull, fox-hunting, pleasure- 
°ving gentlemen, who droned through the 
oe twice a week, and preached sermons 
poe nobody cared to listen to, unless as an 
—" for patience, were the successors of 

se upon whom tongues of fire had de- 
“ended on the day of Pentecost, or that a 
church whigh availed so little as a moral or 


spiritual force had needed miracles to estab- 
fish it in the world. It is no wonder that we 
have Bishop Butler declaring that in the 
polite circles in which he moved Christianity 
was hardly regarded as a matter worthy of 
discussion. The controversies in regard to 
religion nearly all turned upon what pertained 
to its surface, and were devoted more toward 
showing the reasonableness of Christianity 
and its practical value in the life of the State, 
than to any application of it directly to the 
present needs of the human heart. Even 
Bishop Butler, with all his deep seriousness 
and profound insight, merely insists that 
Christianity has more probability in its favor 
than any other system of belief, and urges 
that the difficulties in revelation are no 
greater than those in nature. 

To awaken the religious life of the nation, 
and to give it the sense that its faith was not 
a matter of history, but of experience, de- 
manded 
A Man Endowed with a Genius for Religion. 


And that man was revealed m John Wesley. 
He was born on the 17th of June, 1703, at 
Epworth, of which his father was rector. 
This father was a man of great intellectual 
power, and also of great earnestness; but he 
seemed to lack those elements which enable 
& man to do what he seems capable of doing. 
He wrote poems, which just missed having 
merit enough to get a place in the Dunciad of 
Pope. He published learned works which 
nobody ever cared to read. He was devoted 
to the work of the ministry, and sincerely 
desirous of doing some good, but he incurred 
much dislike in his parish, and his vicarage 
was twice set on fire. The greatest, 
perhaps the only, success of his life, was 
in being the father of men hke John 
and Charles Wesley, the prophet and the 
psalmist of England in the eighteenth century. 
The mother was a woman of the most remark- 
able character and gifts. She was highly edu- 
cated, being well acquainted with the ancient 
languages and imbued with the best culture of 
the seventeenth century. She had great tact, 
and a soundness of judgment seldom equalled. 
If she had been born to greatness, she would 
have been more than worthy of it. In the 
humble position which Providence assigned 
her, she showed that she needed nothing 
from without to add to her value. She 
reared her large family in habits of frugal- 
ity, thoughtfulness and piety, and sent them 
into the world prepared to do with honor 
whatever was expected of them. No woman 
has ever done more for England than the 
mother of the Wesleys. Some one said, when 
he saw the mother of Goethe, that he now un- 
derstood his greatness; with equal truth it 
may be said that one knows why John Wes- 
ley was the man he was, when he has learned 
all about his mother. 

Reared under such circumstances as these, 
the way in which he was destined to go was 
prepared before him. All the thoughts, and 
feelings, and modes of life, which tend 
towards the formation of a character, which 
make a man fit to serve the world in the high- 
est way, were familiar to him from his in- 
fancy. There was love in that home without 
which discipline is cruel, and there was also 
discipline, without which love is unfaithful 
to its trust. At the age of eleven Wesley 
was sent to the Charter-House School, Lon- 
don, one of the noblest training schools of 
England. Here he pursued his studies with 
fidelity and success, and ever afterward loved 
to visit the scenes of his early education. 
From Charter-House he went to Christ Col- 
lege in Oxford. In 1726 he become Feliow 
of Lincoln College and received his degree of 
M. A. in 1727. In the earlier years of his 
college career he does not seem to have 
thought of entering the ministry. But later 
on he studied for orders, and devoted him- 
self with all his powers to the work of prep- 
aration. So earnest did he become, that at 
one time, in a letter to his older brother Sam 

uel, he proposed to study nothing but works 
of a directly religious character, saying, 
** Yet a little while and we shall all be equal 
in knowledge, if we are in virtue.’’ Fortu- 
nately for him, his brother had the good 
sense to turn him fron such a course of in- 
tellectual suicide. While at Oxford he be- 
came the leader of a club of young men who 
were deeply in earnest about the religious 
life. They met together at regular times, for 
the study of the New Testament and for 
prayer. They fasted and kept faithfully all 
that the rubrics of the Church of England 
enjoined. They engaged in works 0° chari- 
ty, and made it part of their duty to visit 
those in prison. On account of their regular 
ways they received the name of Methodists. 
One would think that men pursuing a course 
of conduct like this would have received com- 
mendation. Instead of that, however, they 
could hardly have incurred more disfavor if 
they had abandoned themselves to the most 
vicious forms of action. The authorities of 
the college seem to have been surprised into 
indignation at the spectacle of men acting as 
if they really believed what everybody pro- 
fessed to believe. Wesley’s father, who had 
now been rector of Epworth nearly forty 
years, was anxious that his son should suc- 
ceed him, and urged him to apply for the 
living as his successor. This natural request 
Wesley seemed unwilling to grant. He had 
his companions in college who sympathized 
with his sims and purposes, and he shrank 
from going out to stand alone. He thought 
he could not live the Christian life so well in 
a parish as in a college. All this is morbid, 
and reveals an unnatural as well as unmanly 
way of regarding life and duty. In spite of 
his feelings, the sensible arguments of his 
brother Samuel seem to have, at last, con 

vinced him of his duty in the matter; but his 
application for the living was not granted. 

His discussions with his brother had no 
doubt taught him that a “cloistered virtue” 
is of little use, and that it is the duty of a 
mean to go where he may be needed, instead 
of staying where he can be cosseted; for in 
1736 he sailed as a missionary to Georgia 
with his brother Charles. On his way there 
he came under the influence of some Mora- 
vians, by whose calmness in a great storm he 
was much impressed. When he landed at 
Savannab, Ga., he was again struck by the 
insistence of these people upon the thought 
that a man should know not only that Jesus 
Christ loved the world, but should know by 
the Spirit of God that He loved him. His 
ministry in Georgia shows him to us merely 
as a zealous, narrow-minded and tactless 
High Churchman. Nobody was ever so rigid 
as he in enforcing rules which a wiser man 
would under the circumstances have been 
willing to allow to remain in abeyance. In 
accordance with the rubric, though not with 
the practice, of the Church of England, he 
insisted upon the immersion of infants. He 
would not permit a Dissenter to partake of 
the communion. In this, and in many other 
ways, he drew down upon himself the ill-will 
of the whole community, until! at last nothing 
better remained for him to do than to return 
to England. Surely, no man with such pure 
intentions and self-sacrificing purpose ever 
made a worse failure of it, in his first parish, 
than John Wesley! 

On his return to England he came again in 
contact with the Moravians, who demand 
that one in order to be a Christian must have 
the immediate witness of the Spirit to his 
spirit that his sins, through Christ’s merits, 
are forgiven. This was the faith which he 
wanted for himself. He did not want a faith 
which rested upon the word of any institution 





like the church, but one which was warranted 
by the experience of hisown soul, He want- 
eda faith which would raise him above all 
doubt and fear, and deliver him from all sin. 
After a few weeks of earnest study and 
prayer, he believed he had found a faith com- 
pared with which all his past experience was 
dark and dreary. He now knew he was a 
child of God, and, to use his own words, ‘felt 
the love of God shed abroad in his heart.’’ 
Whatever we may think of this experience of 
momentary conversion, and however little we 
may care for the doctrinal formsin which it 
is explained, and upon which it is based, here 
remains the fact that from that time, the 24th 
ot May, 1738, Wesley began that 


Great Work of Quickening the Religious Lite 
of Protestantism, 


‘whose influencs.we .feel now a century after 
the great spirit has gone. Whatever we my 
think, we have no right to doubt the sense of 
certainty of the love of God, which enabled him 
for more than fifty years to live and labor in 
the strength it gave. Other men might have 
had and did have, the same experience, but 
no other man could bave done bis work in the 
way he did it. 

Wesley bad nearly all the endowments 
which are required for wise and successful 
leadership in a religious movement. In his 
physical constitution and in his personal ap- 
pearance he was adapted to his special career. 
He was slightly below the average stature, 
and did not have a pound of flesh to spare. 
He was well-proportioned, agile, and able to 
endure all manner of hardships. He had al- 
most perfect health, so that atthe age of 86 
he was able to continue his labor of frequent 
preaching and constant writing. He says of 
himself, at the age of 87, that he ‘‘ had never 
had fifteen minutes of low spirits.’’ His feat- 
ures were clearly defined, his complexion 
fresh as that of a child, and his whole bear- 
ing impressed beholders with respect, rever- 
ence and love. Possessed by a theory like 
his, many men would have stated it in an o»- 
noxious or one-sided way. Against this 
Wesley’s intellectual training was an‘efficient 
guard. He had had thorough training at the 
University of Oxford, and his reading, in lit 
erature and religion at least, was ample. He 
was fitted by his training in logic to put his 
ideas in their proper relations, and to defend 
them with eminent skill. It might have 
been easy to have put down the ignorant 
ranter, or a person who was unable to com- 
mand respect; but Wesley had a dignity of 
menner and utterance that could effectually 
silence and awe any who might attempt that. 
When he preached at Brighton, the fashion- 
able watering-place of England, Beau Nash, 
who was the master of ceremonies, endeav- 
ored to diseoncert him. ‘“‘ By what author 
ity do you preach?’ he inquired. ‘‘ By the 
authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when he laid hands upon me, and said, ‘ Take 
thou authority to preach the Gospel.’”’ Such 
authority could not be denied, and so Nash 
exclaims, ‘‘ But. Mr. Wesley, there are 
strange reports about you.” ‘I should be 
sorry to judge you, Mr. Nash, by the reports 
I hear about you.”’ A man who can meet 
others in a way Jike that, starts with a great 
advantage. Then he was a writer of good 
English. In his writings the style is evident- 
ly the man. He says that he never thought of 
the words he should use. But he was ab- 
sorbed in his cause, and so set upon great 
practical ends, that his words are always well 
chosen and his sentences simple. Perhaps no 
writer of his day, with the exception of Addi- 
son, wrote better English. In all that he 
writes there is no obscurity. Everything in: 
it was subordinated to the purpose of making 
his meaning clear, and when he had done 
that, he sought for nothmg more. But he 
was not unpoetic. He was not, it is true, an 
original hymn-writer like his brother Charies, 
but he bas shown great taste and command 
of poetical language in the hymns which be 
translated from the German. I think that 
about ull the theology that a man needs is to 
be found in his rendering of two lines of the 
Moravian hymn, — 

“Ere knew this beating heart to move, 
Thy tender mercies me pursued.” 

Nor was he lacking in great oratorical 
power. In comparison with his great com 
peer he was in some respects inferior. He 
had none of the dramatic elements of White- 
field in his preaching. He did not possess 
his unexampled elocution, the gift of endow- 
ing words by the quality of his utterance with 
the weight of things, so that he coulé pro- 
nounce Mesopotamia — as it is said White- 
field could — until an audience was moved 
to tears; but he hadactlear, direct style, a 
way of presenting his thought well calculated 
to hold the attention of great masses of men. 
He had voice sufficient to make 20,000 to 30,- 
000 people hear what he said in the open air. 
His sermons, besides, are readable a century 
after his death, which cannot be said of 
Whitefield’s. Perhaps a brief quotation 
from the closing part of one of his discourses 
may evable you to see in what way he 
spoke : — 

*« Who art thou, that now seest and feelest 
both thine inward and outward ungodliness ? 
Thou art the man. I want thee for my Lord; 
I challenge thee for a child of God A faith. 
The Lord hath need of thee. Thou who feel- 
est thou art just fit for hell, art just fit to ad- 
vance His glory — the glory of His free grace, 
justifying the ungodly and 41m that worketh 
not. Oh, come quickly! Believe in the Lord 
God; and thou, even thou, art reconciled to 
God.”’ 

John Nelson, who heard him, said: ‘I 
thought he fixed his eyes on me, and his 
whole discourse was aimed at me.”’ 

No man has ever had 


So Much Capacity for Hard Work 


as John Wesley. This, as we have seen, was 
in part owing to his continuous gvod health 
and the strength of his constitution. This, 
however, will not wholly explain it. Many 
men are always well and strong who accom- 
plish little. Wesley’s ability to do so much 
was the resultof a strong will, controlled by 
a single motive, and systematic habits. He 
retired at nineevery night, and rose at four 
every morning. The moment his head touched 
the pillow he was asleep, and the moment he 
awoke he was ready for work. In his long 
rides on horseback he was able to read, and 
his work was so well planned that not a mo- 
ment was diverted from the purpose of his 
heart. Dr. Johnson said: ‘‘ His conversation 
is good, but he 1s never at leisure. He is al- 
ways obliged to go at a certain hour. This is 
very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold 
his legs and have out his talk as I do.’’ But 
with all his duties and innumerable cares 
Wesley was calm and serene. ‘I dare no 
more fret than curse and swear,’ he says; 
and when some one said to him, ‘‘I hope you 
are not in a hurry,”’ his reply was, ‘“‘I have 
no time to be in a hurry.” It was this reg- 
ularity of habit and calmness of spirit that en- 
abled him in the fifty years during which he 
took the world for his parish, to travel 250,- 
000 miles and to preach 40,000 sermons, and 
besides to direct an ever-growing organiza- 
tion, and to write and to supervise the publi- 
cation of many books every year. 

Wesley also had in the highest degree the 
faculty of organization. It may indeed be 
urged that religious life will organize itself. 
And this is true in the sense that only life can 
be organized. But the greatest results of a 
spiritual movement can be attained only by 
some erie who has the genius to make it effect- 
ive through well-planned arrangements for 





its diffusion and preservation. The reviv- 


als under Whitefield and his Calvinistic co- 
laborers were as great as those under Wes- 
ley, but to-day Calvinistic Methodism is only 
a memory of the past, while Wesleyan Meth- 
odism is building its churches every day. 
Much praise is always accorded the great 
pontiffs of the Roman Catholic Church for the 
efficiency they gave to the practical workings 
of that body. But really Wesley deserves 
more, because he did so much with so few 
forces at his command. The popes had a 
great religious body implicitly under their 
control; the church of which Wesley was 


only a presbyter was practically opposed to 
his aims, and the men whom he controlled 
with almost despotic power were free to 
leave him at any moment without the fear of 
any loss, and often with the hope of gain. His 
rule was based upon the power which an or- 
ganisipg genius always exerts over the wills 
of others. 

Added to this was saintliness of life. So impress- 
ive has this always been that John H. Newman, io 
one of his works, selects John Wesley as the only 
man known to him in the church of God who stood 
forth as one who might deserve the title of saint. 
But he was a saint who had ashare of those feel- 
ings which are most creditable te human nature. 
He was the resolute enemy of all dealings in intox- 
icating liquors, and was most thoroughly inter- 
ested in everything which would help the struggles 
of the English people under the heavy burdens 
which were then being heaped upon them, Slav- 
ery, ata time when the slave-trade was popular, 
he denounced as the “sum of all villaintes.””. Nor 
was he merely the good man, without wit to pen- 
etrate the pretension and sham of his followers. 
No one ever read human nature better than he, or 
was better able to put his finger upon the weak 
spot in the unreal utterances of others. When a 
number of Methodist ministers were sitting at the 
table of a wealthy ber of that nion, one 
of them, with more zeal than courtesy, exclaimed, 
“Oh, what a sumptuous dinner! There is now 
little self-denial.” Wesiey pointed to the table 
and said, “* My brother, there is a fine opportunity 
for self-denial, now.” 

But every human being has his limitations, and 
it is not necessary to deny that Wesley had his. 
He resorted at times to the drawing of lots, and 
the chance opening of the Bible at particular pas- 
sages when he was in doubt, and deemed the results 
as infallible oracles of God. He was extremely 
credulous, and was prepared to refer everything 
which he could not understand, and especially 
everything associated with the work he was doing, 
to supernatural causes. To the end ef hie life he 
vigorously maintained his belief in witchcraft. In 
his Journal he writes: “I cannot give up to all 
the deists in Great Britain the existence of witch- 
craft til! I give up the credit of all history sacred 
and profane.” In 1774 he said in a letter to his 
brother Charles: “I have no doubt of the sub- 
stance both of Glanvil’sand Cotton Mather's nar- 
ratives.” No wonder that with so little scientific 
perception as this, it seemed to him that a writer 
now whclly unknown had overthrown the New- 
tonian principles. In all these opinions he prob- 
ably only reflected the obt of the average 
religionist of his time to all scientific reasoning. 
But in matters which depend upon sound of 
judgment he was sometimes sadly lacking. At one 
time he wrote a tract in which he vigorously con- 
tended that men could render more single-hearted 
service to God if they did not marry. One-sided 
and narrow as this view of life is, it would have 
been wellif Wesley had practiced his own doctrine. 
For then he would have been saved from many 
trials, and his fame from the need of any apology. 
Wesley's whole career shows that a man may 
know men, without understanding women. When 
he was almost fifty he came very neer marrying a 
flirt, and then married a shrew. It ought to be 
said, to the credit of Wesley, that he bore his trials 
well, and let patience have its perfect work. But 
the fact remains that in all his dealings with 
women his customary good sense was wanting. 
Kind, too, as Wesley meant to be te children, and 
pleasant as was the impression he left upon them 
by his personal manner, he had not good judgment 
in regard to their training. Many of the rules he 
made forthe regulation of the children at Kings- 
wood School were no doubt taken from the mem- 
ories of his mother’s ways, in his own home. He 
forgot, however, that an institution is meta home, 
and a teacher is not a mother. He did not want 
the children to have any vacation, or a moment of 
rest from some duty. Play was absolutely forbid- 
den, with the sage remark that he who plays when 
he is a boy will play when he 4 a man. Common 
sense, however, triumphed OVér even the firm will 
of John Wesley, for he writes: “ They ought never 
to play — but they do.” 

The most prominent feature in Wesley's char- 
acter is his 











Practical Temper. 


In no respect is he more English than in this. He 
does not reason about things like a philosopher, 
he works them out in the experience of his life 
like a man who recognized facts. His eyes were 
not so steadily fixed on heaven that he could not 
notice whither his steps were leading him on 
earth. Through his entire life we find the evidence 
of the dominion of this practical way of looking at 
things. Much of this he owed to his mother, who 
had the sanest judgment of any woman, or, for 
that matter, of any man, in Great Britain. It was 
she whe wrote her son at college when he was in- 
clined to asceticism: ** Take this rule: Whatever 
weakens your reason, impairs the tenderness of 
your conscience, obscures your sense of God, or 
takes off the reiish of spiritual things; in short, 
whatever inc eases the strength and authority of 
your body over your mind, that thing is sin to 
you, however innocent it may be in itself.” And 
when again he was trovbled about the Calvinistic 
doctrine in the 89 Articles, she told him she won- 
dered why men spent so much time in pondering the 
decrees of God instead of striving to make their 
calling and election sure. The spirit of the mother 
is seen in that famous saying of Wesley that he 
was not concerned so much to explain how sin 
came, as he was how to get rid of it. In a philo- 
sophical way Wesley never satisfactorily answered 
Calvinism; and, holdiag the beliefs he did, he 
could not. It is idle to contend that God did not 
decree that man should fall, but that He only piaced 
him in circumstances where knowing he would 
fall He then decreed that heshould, But in reality 
that only throws the difficulty one step further 
back. The question then arises, Why did He create 
the circumstances? Nor will it answer to say that 
foreknowledge of an action is not the cause of that 
action. That is true of man, who has so little 
control of what he sees, but itis not true of God, 
whose will Is the law of the universe. But while 
from the speculative point of view Wesley is weak, 
from the practical he is irresistible. and it was the 
practical aspect of the whole matjer that dom- 
inated bim. He would consider the doctrine of 
predestination rather in its effects upun men than 
in its relation to the Supreme Will. To say that 
men were bad by a divine decree, seemed to him to 
make God worse than the devil; and when pas- 
sages cf Scripture were pressed upon him, he de- 
clared that “it were better to say that the Bible 
had no sense at all than to say it had such a sense 
as this.” All that is the thought of a man who is 
not able perhaps to fathom the relations of God to 
the will and destiny of man, but who will not allow 
himself to lose his grip on the facts of his own ex- 
perience. No matter whether he could reconcile 
contradictions or not, he would hold fast to what 
he knew. Wesley began life, and up to the age of 
forty was a High Churchman, and thoroughly be- 
lieved in the three orders of the clergy, and in the 
exclusive right of the Church of England to be- 
stow them; but when he recognized the need of 
men to preach in all the highways of England,he did 
not allow his opinions to stand in the way of that 
need, He was reared in the belief that preaching 
ought to bein churches; but when the thousands 
stood about him at Kingswood, he obeyed the cry 
of his soul to do good, and preached out of doors, 
when there was reason for it,all the remaining 
days of his life. If the Church of England was 
too stupid and obstinate to appoint a bishop to 
look after the religious interests of America, he in 
the face of his prejudices consecrated Dr. Coke as 
a superintendent of the churches in that country. 
If Bishop Butler told him he had no right to 
preach without his permission in his diocese, he 
declared he should not hesitate to preach there if 
moved to do so. Every prejudice of his early 
training, and every usage which stood in the way 
of doing good, was set aside in obedience to his 
practical temper. And it is even more remarkable 
that his own religious notions were often modified 
and enlarged by his regard for the reality of things, 
He believed that his own conversion was instan- 
taneous, but he would not for that reason declare 
conversions unreal that were net. He outgrew 
many of his earlier notions about his condition 
before conversion. “ Alienated as I am from the 
life of God, lam a child of wrath, an heir of hell.” 
That was what he wrote soon after his return from 
Georgia. But years later he wrote in the margin: 
“TI believe not. I had even then the faith of a 
servant, though not of ason.” It was this practi- 
cal temper, again, that preserved him from a nar- 
row fanaticism running into every form of delu- 
sion. It was this, too, that made his thought of 
preparation for death so natural and real. Some 
oné asked him: “Mr. Wesley, what would you do 





if you knew you were to die to-morrow night?” 





“I should preach at A. in the morning, at B. in the 
afternoon, at C. in the evening, then I should say 
my prayers, retire to rest, and wake up in yiory.” 
He once said, “ Our people die well;” but I don’t 
think he wouid have rejoiced in that if he had 
not thought it was because they lived wel’. 

I have tarried so long in my consideration of the 
man, that little time remains for the 


Criticism of his Doctrine. 


Perhaps this is just as well; for in this case the 
doctrine is the umn, and criticism has parative- 
ly little to urge. It would be unjust to the truth 
to leave the impression that this work of Wesley 
was a perfect one. It shiarés the lot of every great 
endeavor on the part of a greatisoul to ald his 
fellow-man. The vessel may be full to the brim 
with the water of life, but the vessel is never 
flawiess. So in this movement begun by Wesley it 
is not strange if we find imperfections and defects. 
It laid too much stress upon feeling. It was the 
desire of Wesley that every Christian should knuw 
by immediate experience that he had passed from 
death to life. Dhis experience was ‘not one to be 
inferred from what one had done, or what bad 
been learned by a knowledge of one’s ten encies 
towards what was right and good, but by a direct 
communication of the Spirit of God. The only 
means left for appreciating this was feeling. 
Naturally the whole stress was apt to be laid upon 
the character of one’s feelings. Methodism has 
always made its appeal to that part of man’s 
nature, and made it the test of religious charac er. 
Perhaps this has not always been the conscious in- 
tention; it has, however, been the inevitable con- 
sequence, Now, while there is no real religion 
that does not rest upon a measure of fecling, feel- 
ing is by no means the whole of the religious iife. 
Feeling is too evanescent a quality, too dependent 
upon bodily conditions, to be insisted upon over 
much as a test of our relation toGod. Where this 
is done, people are apt to take nervous depression 
for a decline of faith, and to think God dves not 
love them because they do not feel that He loves 
them. In this way many hearts are made sad 
whom God has not made sad. We are not.losteven 
when our hearts fail us, for God is greater than 
our hearts and “knoweth all things.” Wesley 
taught that the soul was not only converted, and 
endowed with glad assurance of its acceptance with 
God, but that it might aiso in a moment be made 
perfect in love. God, he says, calls us to per- 
fection; He wants us to be perfect; why not 
now? In thus insisting upon an immediate fulfil- 
ment of the purpose of God in us, Wesley seems 
to ignore all those psychological conditions which 
make human life a growth rather than a spasm. 
The tendency of such a teaching must be either to 
depress good men and women by their sense of 
failure to at once become perfect in love, as they 
are assured by faith they can be, or else it anduiy 
stimulates shallow and pretentious natures to take 
these assumptions for realities. God calls us to 
perfection, but He also ordains the processes of 
growth; and it is as much an evidence of faith in 
Him that we respect the latter no lese than the 
former. 

Another defect in Wesley’s thought was that it 
laid too much weight upon spasmodic excitement, 
and too little upon continuous education. The way 
in which Wesley viewed many things is sufficient 
proof of this. A sermon was not regarded as a 
success unless some one had been immediately 
converted by it. And this is correct enough if the 
awakening of feeling is all that is needed: 





Buta 
sermon, from another point of view, may be 
valuable, because while it excites no one at the 
moment, it does furnish guidance fer continuous 
progress. Wesley thought that the religions life 
of people called for a rapid succession of ministers, 
and asserted that he could not preach to one con- 
gregation, and do them any good, for more than a 
year. True enough even of him if the only aim of 
the preacher is to stimulate the feelings instead of 
instructing the mind. For the special work which 
Methodism had in view, nothing better than the 
itinerant system was ever devised; and no doubt 
in many circumstances it served, and may again 
serve, a most valuable purpose. But if the relig- 
ious life is an education, and not merely a spasm, 
a miuister may do more good by the end of ten 
years than at the end of one, 

The truth is, that Wesley’s methods were not 
such as in the long run best accomplish the perma- 
neut needs of the church. They are necessary on 
occasion for energizing the forces of religion, but 
not for its constant gnidance. While his move- 
ment served to rouse the church to recognize the 
theology it already had, It did not adapt it to the 
growing thought of the world. The lack of earnest 
thought in theology has always been a character- 
istic not only Of Methodism, but also of the 
Evangelical party it helped to create in the Chureb 
of England. It gave warmth to the heart; but 
no special clearness to the intellectual vision. To 
religious life it has been all-important; for relig- 
fous thought it has no appreciable value. But 
although this is so, Wesley bas rendered the relig- 
ious world a service which cannot be too highly 
estimated. He demonstrated the fact that Calvin- 
ism was not necessary to religion. Againet ite 
assumption of being the only gospel, he raised the 
effective protest of the practical religious nature. 
Over against its earnestness he succeeded iv erect- 
ing a religiousness of purpose even greater than its 
own. And if to-day Calvinism is a dying force, it 
is largely owing to the spiritual power evoked by 
Methodism against it. In Wesley as in Luther we 
have an evidence of the fact that religion can be 
reformed only by the spirit of religious faith. Be- 
sides this negative work, Wesley succeeded in 
turning the attention of men away from opinions 
about religion to the religious life. Whatever 
opinions he may have inherited and acquired, 
they were all viewed by him as subsidiary to that. 
In his insistence upon what a man is, as more 
essential than what he thinks, he arrived at last at 
the most liberal way of estimating the worth of 
men and women, He admires the piety of mem- 
bers of the order of La Trappe, and sees in their 
experience the work of God, of righteousness, and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. When a nephew 
went into the Church of Rome, and some said he 
had changed his religion, he said, ** Not his relig- 
ion, but his opinions.” And ke was so impressed 
by the character of Thomas Firmin, an English 
Unitarian, that he gave an account of him in his 
magazine, and said: “1 cannot argue against mat- 
ters of fact. I dare not deny that Mr. Firmin was a 
pious man.” People sometimes talk about too 
much religion making men narrow, but with John 
Wesley it was just the reverse—he had so much 
religion that it at last made his view as broad ae 
the love of God. And it is to his life and influence 
that I think we must impute the charitable spirit 
that prevails among religious bodies to-day. 
When a man has so much religion himse!f, that he 
cannot help believing other people also have it, 
then he has become the best kind of Liberai Chrie- 
tian. And ifwe are ready to blame John Wesiecy 
because, as Dr. Johnson said, “ he thought of noth- 
ing but religion,” it becomes easy to pardon him, 
when we know so many who think of everything 
but religion. A nation of Wesleys might neglect 
too much the d@ ds of set and culture, and 
be blind to the charms of a progressive civilization; 
but a nation without the power to produce a sou) 
like Wesley’s, might remain forever blind to that 
vision of the Spirit, without which the people 
perish. 











EVERYBODY KNOWS that at this season the 
blood is filled with impurities, the accumulation of 
months of close confinement in poorly ventilated 
stores, workshops and tenements All these im- 
p rities and every trace of scrofula, salt rheum, 
or other diseases may be expelled by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the best blond purifier ever produced. 
It is the only medicine of which “100 doses one 
dollar” is true. 





It may be old, but Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 
retains the vigor of youth. Long may it live. 
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Large faculty, excellent moral influenees, thorough 
instruction, with moderate expenses. The Spring 
Term begins March 18. Send for new catalogue 
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’ 
AGENCIES. 
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Of the Public Schoo! superintendents of New En- 
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EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Managers, 
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6Clinton Place, New York. 
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Bucksport, Maine. 
Fall Term begins August 25, 1890, 


Winter Term begins December 1, 1890 
Spring Term begins March 16, 1891, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal 
Artand Musical course. Military Tactics. Busi- 
ness College with first-class instruction. Location 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by rail. 
Terms low. Send for Catalogue. 
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Auburndale, Mass, 
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girls. 
Resident physician supervising work, diet, and 
exercise; abundant food in good vartety and wei. 


furnished by Dr. Sargentof Harvard; bowlingalley 
and swimming-bath (warm water the year round, 
and lessons daily); no regular or foreknown ex- 
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9d. Its broadly planned course of study. 
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cialets; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a 
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for heme and womanly fe. Two studies required, 
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admitted. 

3d. Its home-like air and character. 
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number (thirty-eight declined last fall for lack of 
room); personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the half-dozen best Preparatory and 
Classical Schools in New England. Excellent 
facilities in Academic Studies, Music, Painting, 
Industrial Science and Commercial Studies. The 
payment of $66 in advance will cover all tuition in 
the Preparatory and Academic Courses, together 
with board, limited amount of washing, room rent, 
heating, and all otuer necessary expenses, except 
books, stationery, lights, and smal! contingencies, 
for the Spring Term, beginning March 18. Send 
for catalogue at once to the Principal, 














Rev. G. M. STEELE, Wilbraham, Mass. 
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Beyond the Ruts. By H. C. Pardoe; with 
an introduction by Bishop Mallalier and Rev. 
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The Epworth League-—Its Place in 
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BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greekand in advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 11. Address Prof. ¥. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
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C. C. EVERETT, Dean. 
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| CURE FITS! 


When I cure I do not mean 

fora time andi then have them return again. inane 
radical cure. Ihave made the disease of FITS, 4 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. 
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ZION’S HERALD. WEDNESDAY, 





Hion’s Herald, 


dirt to great dignity, or ‘“‘ wade through 
slaughter toa throne.” But the man 
who calmly braved the fury of the 
mob at Wednesbury, Walsall and Bol- 
ton; who traveled thousands of miles 





WEDNESDAY, FEB. 25, 1801. 


over rough roads in all kinds of weath- 
ers for half a century; who rose every 





(Bntered at the Post-office, Boston, Mass., 


as second-class matter.| 


morning at four to break the “* bread of 
life” tohungry souls an hour later ; who 








Coutents. 


‘JOHN WESLEY. OUR JOHN WESLEY 





during his early labors was never sure 
of either board or shelter; whose in- 
cessant toils and anxieties brought him 
neither wealth, fame, power nor promo- 


SYMPOSIUM. WESLEY'S DEATH- tion, could not be actuated by any but 
BED; A Monody - - : - $7) the highest conceivable motives. The 
THE WESLEY CENTENARY - - 5#;aim he set before his preachers was 
JOHN WESLEY. A Sermon. — Adver- the object that absorbed his own soul. 
tisements - . ' - 5/In the conclusion of his twelve rules 
Editorial. of a helper he says: ‘Observe, it is 
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OUR MEMORIAL NUMBER. 


For several weeks we have been 
making preparation to do something 
like fitting justice to the memory of 
John Wesley. It has been our purpose 
to reveal this unique man in all the 
salient phases of his wonderful life, 
character and achievements, and to 
do this in such a way as to excite a 
more grateful apprehension on the part 
of our people. To this end we surrender 
largely our space in this number. It is 
especially gratifying to thus present 
the founder of Methodism to our 
League readers. The sermon on the 
third page will be read with interest, 
as indicating the scholarly and practi- 
cal view of Wesley by a representative 
of the ** Liberal” faith. The family 
page very appropriately presents the 
mother of Wesley and the home at 
Epworth. To interest our ministers 
anew in John Wesley, so that they 
shall the better imitate him and pre- 
sent him as an example to their people 
at this anniversary era, has been both 
an aspiration and a most happy service. 











INTEGRITY. 


The case of Harvey Spaulding, the 
defaulting cashier of Ayer, is another 
object-lesson and warning to our young 
men. The tempter hath a snare for all. 
He was young, brilliant, trusted, a 
member of the church with high pro- 
fessions of sanctity which were ac. 
cepted by the public at his ownm’valua- 
tion, and a generous contributor to 
every good cause. He declares, and 
probably with truth, that he never in- 
tended to wrong any one. It is the old 
story of temporary appropriation in an 
exigency, with the design of making 
ample returns on the first fair day. 
Alas! the fair day does not return. 
Losses occur and obligations thicken. 
The day of judgment comes like a thief 
in the night, finding the bank officer, 


to whom the people had entrusted their 
money, unprepared to give an account 
of his stewardship. The lesson should 


not be forgotten. 


In the new forms which business has 
assumed in our time, the homely old 
virtue of honesty has become indis- 
Few men can handle their 
Vast numbers are em- 
ployed in managing the property of 
others, where the temptations to dis- 
The 
devil tries at first the thin edge of 
temptation, but the thin edge means the 
thicker one by and by. The hundred 
dollars borrowed to tide over this time 
means a thousand next time. Let young 
men who enter places of responsibility 
learn early the important lesson never 
to touch a dollar of other people’s 
money in an unauthorized way. It is not 
in the 
With whatever good inten- 
tions of reparation, here is a young 
man who, by irregularities long con- 
cealed from view, has blasted a life of 
fine promise and found himself a fugi- 
Mark this instance, 


pensable. 
own money. 


honesty are numerous and great. 


only wrong, but dangerous 
extreme. 


tive from justice. 
and take warning! 





WESLEY AS AN EXAMPLE OF 


WHOLE-HEARTED CONSE- 
CRATION. 


There is perhaps no feature of early 
Methodism more remarkable than the 
deep and tender affection of the first 
Methodists for the man by whose self- 
denying labors many of them were 
led into the knowledge and enjoyment 
of the highest and most enduring 
good. The scene on the Milesian shore 
when the Apostle bade farewell to the 
Ephesian elders, was often repeated in 
Of this 
strong attachment, of which there are 
many incidental notices scattered over 
the pages of the Journals, the main 
secret undoubtedly was the high type 
of Christian manhood Wesley exhibit- 
ed to his people, and the lofty exam- 
ple of whole-hearted devotion to the 
work of saving souls he uniformly 
maintained before them for more than 
The annals of Christian- 
ity nowhere display a consecration 
more unreserved, comprehensive and 
complete than is revealed in the record 
of Wesley’s labors. Temporary in- 
convenience, occasional privation and 
hardship, exposure to criticism, per- 
secution and mortal peril, have often 
been incurred for the sake uf some de- 
Some have 
found it easy to go through a little 


Wesley’s later experience. 


fifty years. 


sirable worldly object. 


not your business to preach so many 
times, and to take care merely of this 
or that society, but to save as many 
souls as you can, to bring as many 
sinners as you possibly can to repent- 
ance, and with all your power to 
build them up in that holiness without 
which they cannot see the Lord.” 
Wesley’s whole life was one cease- 
less self-repression, one powerful and 
victorious eftort of self-mastery. ‘‘ He 
is a most extraordinary man,” said his 
brother Charles to Mrs. Charles Wes- 
ley, in reporting the result of an inter- 
view in which: the former had urged his 
brother to answer certain: false accusa- 
tions before leaving London for a jour- 
ney to Canterbury in company with 
his niece Sally. ‘I placed before him 
every evil consequence which could re- 
sult from his leaving London — the 
stumbling-blocks he might cast in the 
way of the weak; the advantage he 
gave to his enemies; the importance 
of his character; and when I had fin- 
ished, he replied with the utmost calm- 
ness, ‘ When I devoted to God my ease, 
my time, my fortune, my life, did I ex- 
cept my reputation? No. Tell Sally I 
will take her to Canterbury to-mor- 
row.’ ”’ 

Sometimes this spirit of self-forget- 
fulness and self-obliteration assumes a 
form at once pathetie and sublime; as 
when after returning to the fine old 
Northumbrian town of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne he records in his Journal: ‘ Cer- 
tainly if I did not believe there was an- 
other world, I should spend all my 
summers here, as I know no place in 
Great Britain comparable to it for 
pleasantness. But I seek another coun- 
try, and therefore am content to bea 
wanderer upon earth.” At another, it 
wears a somewhat comical aspect. 
During one of his earl'est visits to 
Cornwall the people omitted to invite 
him and his companion in toil and 
travel to a meal. Finding that the 
bushes by the wayside yielded a plenti- 
ful supply of ripe blackberries, he re- 
cords his heartfelt thankfulness to God 
that the needs of the body are met in 
this way by the free bounty of nature. 
On another occasion he and his faithful 
henchman and helper Nelson are obliged 
to sleep on the floor for nearly a month. 
Nelson, extemporizing a pillow for his 
own weary head of the great quarto 
volume of ‘ Burkitt’s Notes,” folds 
his own great coat for Wesley to rest 
his head on. An hour before the time 
for rising Wesley on turning over finds 
his companion already awake, and clap- 
ping him on the side remarks in that 
vein of irrepressible humor which al- 
ways characterized him, ‘* Bro. Nelson, 
let us be of good cheer; [ have one 
whole side yet.” 

Such was the man who, in the name 
and strength of the Almighty, under- 
took one hundred and fifty years ago 
the gigantic task of reforming what 
Archbishop Secker justly called ‘ an 
unhappy age of irreligion and libertin- 
ism.” 








GREAT PROBLEMS AND THEIR 


SOLUTION. 

We invite our readers to a brief med- 
itation on some principles that are 1n- 
volved in the pending controversy con- 
cerning women in the General Confer- 
ence. As Christians we believe that 
the world isin the hand of God, and 
that the history of the world is the un- 
folding of His all-comprehensive plans. 
“Through all the ages one increasing 
purpose runs.” The laws of history 
are the thoughts of God. The Christian 
civilization of to-day is neither an acci- 
dent nor a miracle, but a growth along 
the lines of a divine order. Slavery is 
gone. The divine right of kings has 
disappeared. Salvation by machinery, 
as practiced by the Roman Catholic 
Church, is a confessed fetich. Caste 
prerogative is dying. The brotherhood 
of man has passed from prophets to 
statesmen, and begins to mean some- 
thing. ‘‘ The philosophy of dirt,” as 
Carlyle styled the old political econ- 
cmy, is supplanted by a humane and 
Christian philosophy which never loses 
sight of the spiritual nature of man. 
We are living in a new age, and what 
lies before us in the future the good 
God only knows. 

Now let us not forget, but frankly 
confess it, that, as this world-move- 
ment has progressed, pari passu with it 
woman has come out from her se- 
clusion. Itis a lawof history. The 
spirit of prophecy predicted it eight 
hundred years before Christ. The apos- 
tolic church, despite the prejudices of 
the times, declined to suppress woman, 
and welcomed her to offices of service. 
Later on she wrote books, entered the 
dramatic profession, became a teacher, 
was found ‘‘among the prophets,” 
entered the professions, till to-day in 
free America woman is almost as free 
as the vital air. Eighty-two per cent. 
of our public school-teachers are 
women. Twelve millions of our chil- 
dren are instructed by them. They 
have the right of school suffrage in 
twenty-two States, and the great com- 
monwealths of the West are admitting 
them to universal suffrage. We are not 
defending every detail of woman’s ad- 
vance into public life. We are looking 
at a vast movement, and the point we 
wish to emphasize is this, namely, that 
God's hand isin the movement. Our 
Christian faith forbids us to believe 
that our civilization is a blunder. 





But it is also permitted us to notice 
how these vital “ survivals’ have their 
origin. An institution is the shell of a 
living idea. Life models its organism. 
The spirit of prophecy creates an order 
of prophets. The baptism of fire 
creates the miracle of tongues. Chris- 
tianity in the first century was an out- 
burst of lay evangelism, in flat violation 
of all order. Every disciple was 
a commissioned herald. The fetich 
called ‘‘ orders”? marked a decay of 
vital godliness, and came later. So in 
every new age it is the intense life that 
sloughs off the old and creates the new. 
Luther did not know what he was doing 
beyond declaring that the old bottles 
would not hold the new wine. Wesley 
did not know that the empire of Meth- 
odism was born when he empowered 
Thomas Maxfield to preach. The great 
problems of the world are like the 
metals, refractory to low temperatures. 
But they melt in a great heat. While 
philosophers ponder over them in the 
study, God is resolving them in the 
fires of His providence. 

Methodism has solved some problems 
in church affairs, and not by its wisdom 
or statesmanship, but by its great heat. 
Wesley has been complimented as a 
statesman, compared with Richelieu, 
etc., but his crowning merit was this, 
that he had a genius for the spiritual 
life and the good sense to permit that 
life to work itself out.. He knew the 
divine life by an instinct as infalltble as 
Beethoven's discernment of harmony, 
and wherever he found it he gave it air 
and sunshine. His iconoclasm began 
and ended there. ‘Take care, John,” 
said his mother to him, when he was 
tempted to suppress Maxfield; ‘‘ he is 
as much called to preach as you are.”’ 
Wesley simply kept his hand off God’s 
work. The same divine heat sealed the 
experimental theology of Methodism, 
and, more slowly, its polity. 

It also sealed woman's status in the 
church. The baptism of fire fell upon 
the women, and lo! they were among 
the prophets. Old King George replied 
to ove of his complaining bishops that 
he might possibly quiet Wesley by 
making him a bishop, but Lady Hunt- 
iogdon puzzled him. ‘I can’t make 
her a bishop,” he said. The gift of 
power! Yes, and the living church will 
never be without it. But power will 
out. You may imprison the steam in 
the boiler while the fire burns more 
and more, but if you do you will have 
an explosion; or you may harness it to 
a thousand machines and produce the 
wealth of the world. 

When Wesley was abused for giving 
right of way to the holy women about 
him, he could only answer: ‘If these 
hold their peace the very stones will cry 
out.’ His merit lay in this — that he 
kept out of God's way. And to do that 
is the statesmanship of every age. 








What, in brief, are our objections to Dr. 
James Strong's Scriptural arguments ? 

1. He holds that because the Master never 
appointed a woman to any official position 
whatsoever in the kingdom, we should rigidly 
exclude her from the exercise of authority in 
the church. That is an immense non 
sequitur. The Master did not go outside the 
Jewish Church in selecting His apostles. But 
was Christianity always to receive its rulers 
from Judaism ? 

2. Dr. Strong's statement that the keys 
were committed to men alone, will not be 
accepted by unbiased scholarship. If we take 
the passage in Matthew 16: 19 literally, the 
power of the keys is conferred on Peter alone, 
and we men have no more ground for claim- 
ing it than have our sisters. But surely the 
similar passage in Matthew 18: 18: ‘* What- 
soever ye shall bind upon earth shall be 
bound in-heaven,’’ throws light upon the 
passage in Matthew 16: 19. But almost all 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist writers, 
and many German scholars, hold that the 
promises in Matthew 16 refer to the church as 
a whole, and not to Peter or to the Apostles. 
But who dare say that women are not ia- 
cluded in the church as a whole? Again, the 
promise to bind in heaven what the church 
binds on earth, in Matthew 18: 18, is imme- 
diately followed by the promise that, ‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of them.’’ Can 
the good Doctor suppose that where Christ is 
present, there is no authority, or that from 
these small circles whose prayers Christ 
pledged Himself to answer, and in which 
Christ promised to be present, women were 
to be rigidly excluded ? The Doctor’s exegesis 
of the power of the keys will lead him to the 
high church section of the Church of England, 
if not to the Roman Catholic Church. 

3. Dr. Strong says: ‘‘ The official designa- 
tions, such as preachers, deacons, elders, 
bishops, are invariably of the masculine 
gender.’’ This statement is not warranted 
by scholarly exegesis. Dr. Strong himself 
immediately admits three exceptions, which 
break the whole force of his statement. He 
says Phoebe was a deaconesa, and that the 
daughters of Philip prophesied, and that all 
prophesied on the day of Pentecost. He adds 
that the prophesying was not a human ap- 
pointment, but the ‘* spontaneous exercise of 
a supernatural endowment.”’ This admission 
at once gives women divine authority for 
prophesying in the church. Had the proph- 
esying been of human appointment, we 
might very safely disregard it. But when 
God supernaturally endows women witn the 
prophetic spirit, and when the apostolic church 
allowed these women to prophesy or teach, 
who are we that we should correct the prac- 
tices of the apostles or hinder the inspiration 
of the Almighty ? 

4. But the Doctor is sure that women were 
not church officers. He denies that the New 
Testament ever gives them an official desig- 
nation, save in the case of Phebe, whom he 
calls simply a nurse. But Professor Godet 
speaks of Phoebe ‘being invested with an 
ecclesiastical office.’ The Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia defines deaconess as ‘‘a female 
church officer.”’ It adds: ‘ The office dates 
from the apostolic era. The duty of the 
deaconesses was to care for the poor, the sick, 
and the imprisoned. In some churches they 
prepared the female catechumens for bap- 
tism.”” Pliny in his celebrated letter written 
within ten years of the death of John speaks 
of torturing two Christian ‘‘ ministre,” or 
female ministers. The apostolic constitutions 
spoke of the ordination of deaconesses. 

5. Still more we learn from Acts 6: 1, 
1 Timothy 5: 8-16, and Titus 2: 3, that there 
was an official class of women in the church 
called ‘‘aged women.’”’ But all Greek schol- 
ars know that this title is the feminine plural 





form of presbyters. The Schaff-Herzog 


F Encyclopedia says that ‘‘the aged women 


, held among their sex a relation something 


A WORD WITH DR. STRONG. | 


like that of presbyters."’ The existence of 
such a class of female presbyters is witnessed 
by Tertullian, Chrysostom, and Epiphanius. 
Accordingly, two classes of female church 
officers are recognized by such historians as 
Mosheim and such commentators as Meyer. 
6. Dr. Strong's statement that women were 
not in the original councils of the ehurch, is 
incapable of proof. It may almost be dis- 
proved. The first church council was the gath- 
ering described in Acts 1: 13-26, in which a 
successor to Judas was chosen. It is distinct- 
ly stated in Acts 1: 14 that women were 
present, and no possible exegesis can show 
that they did not take part in the prayers 
which preceded the casting of the lots for an 
apostle. Again, in the formal council 
described in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, no 
possible exegesis can show that women were 
not included in the phrase, ‘the whole 
church,’’ which ratified the conclusion which 
Peter suggested. 
We confess, therefore, that the Doctor's 
argument seems to us inconclusive. Woman’s 
subjection to man dates from the fall and 
springs from the fact of sin. But God aims 
to restore to us in Christ that which we lost 
in Adam. The most rigid conservatives ad- 
mit that Paul’s golden statement: ‘‘ There 
can be neither Jew nor Greek; there can be 
neither bond nor free; there can be no male 
and female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus,”’ indicates that woman’s subordination 
must disappear in heaven. But if we are to 
pray, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven,’’ why is it wicked 
to bring.in part of the kingdom: now ? 








THE BASIS OF METHODIST 
POLITY. 


In Professor Strong's view, the question of 
admitting women to the General Conference 
is reduced to one of ecclesiastical polity. 
‘The whole issue,’’ are his words, ‘‘ turns 
upon this point: Who shall prescribe and 
determine the polity of the church? Modern 
speculators, or the inspired and authorized 
Apostles? If the Methodist Episcopal Church 


shall violate this constitutional charter, she 


will forfeit all right to be regarded as a 
Scripturally-constituted body, and evangel- 
ical Christians will be justified in repudiating 
and forsaking her communion."’ 
According to the Professor's theory, the 
Apostles devised a constitutional charter or 
polity and enjoined its observance upon the 
church of all ages. How antipodal all this is 
to Methodist teaching, will appear from two 
or three plain considerations as to the nature 
and regulation of the church : — 
1. As to the nature of the Christian Church, 
there are two views, the high and the low 
church, or the prelatical and democratic. The 
first, held by the Roman, Greek and extreme 
Episcopal Churches, assumes that the church 
isa form of organic life imposed by Christ, 
a shell enclosing the vital principle and 
essential to its existence; the second, held by 
most of the Reformed churches, maintains 
that the church is the collection of believers 
associated by the Spirit of God. The one be- 
gins from without and works inward, making 
the external form essential to the production 
of interior, spiritual life; that is, the channel 
of divine grace is through the visible organ 
ism and the means of grace as administered 
by the priestly class. The other begins within 
and works out, making the internal life the 
essential matter, and the outward form de- 
rivative and in harmony with the life-princi- 
ple it is designed to conserve ani nourish. 
This second view is strongly emphasized by 
the Methodists. The church is ‘‘a congre- 
gation of faithful men;’’ the two or three or 
the thousand, inspired and led by the Spirit 
of God; the sum of all those in any land 
who are regenerated and saved. This com- 
pany of the saved is the body of Christ, the 
house, the city, the temple of God, the church. 
2. As to the nature of the polity or govern- 
ment of the Christian Church, there are also 
two views, held respectively by the high and 
low church parties. The high-church theory 
claims that Christ instituted a form of gov- 
ernment for His church and enjoined it upon 
all ages. Of course the rejection of such a 
provision would work a forfeiture of Chris- 
tian standing for the body; for what is ex- 
ternal is here made essential — a view totally 
foreign to the teachings of the Methodists, 
who maintain that Christ established no form 
of polity and enjoined none upon His fol- 
lowers. Christianity is spirit and life, an 
inward experience, a prevailing disposition 
of the soul, or, in the words of Wesley, 


kinds of beneficence.’ 
life, Christ’s spirit of love to God and man, 


its essential nature. 


religion. 


tended for universality.’ 


tations. 


of them to men as free agents.’ 


est amount of good.”’ 


tion and the exigencies of time and place.” 
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and Thomas. 
laid to rest, was the last of the illustrious 
group. The four were alike, yet unlike. 


of the. hard side of war. 


‘love, joy, peace, having its seat in the in- 
most soul, but ever showing itself by its 
fruits, continual.y springing forth in all 
Purity of heart and 


are the essentials of a church. Wherever 
these are, there is the true church of Christ in 


Having established the kingdom of God 
within, Christ allows the new life to assume 
such forms as may be suitable to its stage of 
development and current conditions. A rigid 
and unalterable polity would be Jewish and 
totally unsuitable to a spiritual and universal 
“ Christianity,’’ in the words of 
Channing, “proposes, as its grand aim, to 
spread the inward, spiritual worship of Goi 
through all nations, in all stages of society, 
under all varieties of climate, government 
and condition; and such a religion cannot be 
expected to confine itself to any particular 
outward shape. Especially when we consider 
that it is destined to endure through all ages, 
to act on all, to blend itself with new forms 
of society and with the highest improvements 
of the race, it cannot be expected to ordain an 
immutable mode of administration, but must 
leave its modes of worship and communion to 
conform themselves silently and gradually to 
the wants and progress of humanity. The 
rites and arrangements which suit one period 
lose their significance or efficacy in another. 
The forms which minister to the mind now 
may fetter it hereafter, and must give place 
to its free unfolding. A system wanting in 
this freedom and flexibility would carry 
strong proof in itself of not having been in- 


In entire harmony with these views is the 
uninterrupted teaching of Methodist authori- 
ties. As samples, we add two or three quo- 
Wesley was satisfied that Stilling- 
fleet ‘‘ had unanswerably proved that neither 
Christ nor His apostles prescribe any partic- 
ular form of church government, and that the 
plea of the divine right of episcopacy was 
never heard of in the primitive church.” 
Watson says: ‘‘ The Gospel only lays down 
general principles and leaves the application 
To the 
same purpose are the words of Bangs: ‘‘ No 
specific form of church government is pre- 
scribed in the Scriptures, and therefore it is 
left to the discretion of the church to regulate 
these matters as the exigencies of time, place 
and circumstances shall dictate to be most 
expedient and likely to accomplish the great- 
Such is the drift of 
opinion among the fathers. The consensus 
of Methodist opinion is well expressed by 
Stevens, the historian of Methodism : ‘‘ Meth- 
odists believe, generally, that no particular 
form of ecclesiastical polity is of divine pre- 
scription, and that, therefore, the mode of 
governing the church is left to its own discre- 


; In view of this well-known tenet of uni- 


25, 1891. 








versal Methodism, which we think in har- 
mony with Scripture teaching, we may an- 
swer the Professor’s question, as to who 
shall determine the polity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. And our answer is: The 
Church itself. Not the church considered as 
a hierarchy of ordained ministers, not the 
church considered as the aggregate of her 
male members, not even the church consid- 
ered as the assemblage of all her individual 
members male and female. There is no true 
church without Him who is evermore the 
church’s Head, and there is no true church 
apart from that indwelling, instructing and 


guiding Spirit by whom all members are 


vitally and organically unified in and under 
that divine Head. If, therefore, our church 
is a living and true one, its ever-growing pol- 
ity will be a living and true product of a di- 
vine activity, the expression of a divine ideal 


adapted, not to by-gone ages, but to our age 
—not to defunct nations, but to nations yet 


alive. No other possible view is Scriptural, 
no other Methodistic. 





The Last of the Quaternion. 


The Civil War developed four superb 
Union generals — Grant, Sherman, Sheridan 
Sherman, who has just been 


Alike in the possession of rare military gen- 


ius, in the performance of commanding ser- 
vices for the country, in the schooling and 


seasoning of soldiers, and in experience 
They. were unlike 
in temperament, intellectual cast, and in 


methods of campaign and battle. Though 
each was great on his own line, Grant was 
facile pri 
and the hundred hands of Briareus. To wide 


, having the. eyes of Argus 


and sure planning he joined the capacity for 


effective execution. He was the embodi- 


ment of strength and solidity; he ‘stood 
firmly in his shoes; ’’ and, like the horses he 
so much admired, had ‘‘ mettle and bottom.”’ 
Thomas resembled Grant in his slowness and 
strength, but was never his equal in breadth, 
or inthe fire and fury of battle. Sheridan 
was a thunder-bolt, The energy of a great 
soul was fired by an inextinguishable enthu- 
siasm which communicated itself to his whole 
army, and enabled him to hurl the massed 
forces on theenemy. While able to descend 
with the swoop of an eagle, he was equally 
able to stand and fight stubbornly to the 
end. 

Unlike either of these was Sherman, who 
yet combined something of the iron vigor of 
Grant with the dash of Sheridan. Witha 
firm bat facile hold on his army, he was able 
to think quickly and to move with rapidity. 
Above most generals he was fertile in re- 
sources. Grant often staked everything on a 
single line; Sherman had a dozen, either of 
which he could follow on the instant. A mas- 
ter of tactics, who flanked the enemy to At- 
lanta, he yet knew how to fight like a tiger. 
The march to the sea was a daring exploit 
which might have ruined a slower and weaker 
man. Grant realized the peril of cutting 
loose from the base in an enemy’s land, and 
declared that Sherman was the only one he 
would trust to hew his way to the sea, under 
conditions which turned back Napoleon in 
Spain. The great Captain was equal to the 
hour. In spite of the difficulties, he bisected 
the Confederacy, and by extending a strong 
right hand to his chief on the James, has- 
tened the final catastrophe. Thesense of 
danger roused the lion in him, and steadied 
his excitable temper and high impulse. He 
was never 80 cool and imperial in his bearing 
as in the day of battle. 

Severe and apparently cold-blooded in the 
crisis of war, General Sherman was yet genial 
in temper and generous in his fellowships. 
His soldiers were bound to him as by ‘* hooks 
of steel.”’ His friendships were deep and 
lasting. Grant and Sheridan were loved as 
brothers, and no reverses or promotions 
could awaken in either of the noble trioa 
spirit of jealousy. In the home he was the 
gentle and sympathetic husband, the tender 
and loving father. Though not a Catholic 
himself, he generously indulged the scruples 
and preferences of his Catholic wife, even in 
the matter of training her children; and yet 
with many seductive influences about him, he 
resolutely and persistently resisted the temp- 
tation to become himself a Catholic. 

With large and varied natural endowments, 
many fields of service were opento him. He 
tried business. With the pen he was hardly less 
able than with the sword. His Memoirs will 


, belong read for their facts, insight and graph- 


ic descriptions. Politics opened a tempting 
field, with the great prize of the Presidency in 
view ; but he rose above the level of great men 
in putting aside the temptation and allowing 
his fame to go down to posterity as a sol- 
dier. 


our vast indebtedness for his masterful lead- 
ership in the hour of deepest peril. 
men like the immortal four, our country 
would have been wrecked on the breakers of 
rebellion; but, thanksto a kind Providence, 
the hour found its men, inspired at once with 
a broad patriotism and military ardor. 








The Methodist Review and the 
Woman Question. 


In the March and April numbers of the 
Methodist Review, the editor speaks ably, 
critically and with marked candor upon the 
question which is now engrossing especially 
the attention of the ministers. We regret 
that we have not space for the entire article, 
but the position of the editor will be clearly 
gathered from the following paragraph : — 

‘* Holding that the eligibility of women as 
delegates in the General Conference is a gov- 
ernmental question, it is clear that its solution 
is within the province of the church. It is 
in no sense a Scriptural question, and cannot 
be decided for us by the Scriptures. Unde- 
cided by the apostles, the living church of 
to Gay must decide it.... It is not so 
much & matter for the conscience as for the 


judgment. It may involve expediency, ne- 
cessity, ethical relations, and mere advan- 
or disadvan ; hence it ap s to 


sober inquiry, candid thought, and exer- 
cise of wisdom and knowledge in the thi 
deemed best for the prosperity of the church. 
With this view of the movement, though 
perhaps not in harmony with that of others, 
we urge the ministry to carefulness, pru- 
dence, and a broad and liberal interpretation 
of the rights of woman and of the necessi- 
ties of the church as a preparation for cast- 
ing their votes, whieh may determine an is- 
sue of some importance to the future of 
Methodism.”’ 








PERSONALS. 
— Prof. Daniel Dorchester, jr., supplied 


excellent and highly-appreciated sermons. 

— Rev. W. T. Perrin, of Worthen St. 
M.E. Church, Lowell, and wife, will spend 
the greater part of next year in travel abroad. 

— President Bashford, of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, will deliver a course of 
six lectures upon Christian Evidences before 
the University of Denver, in March. 

—The Chautauqua management has in- 
vited Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, corresponding 
secretary of the National W. C. T. U., to 
conduct the eight temperance conferences 
which are held in the Hall of Philosophy 
each morning in connection with the Wom- 
an’s Club. 





—Bishop Walden sailed for Europe on 
Saturday. He will travel through France, 
Italy, Bulgaria, Austria, Greece, Turkey, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
inspecting the mission work of the church 
and holding Conferences. His wife and 
daughters go with him. The latter will at- 
tend school at Lausanne, Switzerland. 


— Rev. J. T. Gracey, D. D., will begin a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Comparative Relig- 
fons’ before the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
March 3. Dr. Gracey has spent several 
years in India, is president of the Iater- 
national Missionary Association, is assistant 


editor of the Missionary Review, and a mem- 


ber of the American Society of Comparative 


of Orientalists. 


— Rev. William C. Winslow, D. D., LL. 
D., will read & paper on ‘ The Pilgrims in 
Holland: Their Condition, and their Rela- 
tion to and Treatment from the Authorities 
and People,’ before the New England Hiis- 
toric Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset 8t., 
on Wednesday, March 4, at 3p. mM. The 
subject is peculiarly timely in view of the ef- 
forts being made to erect a monument in 
Holland to commemorate the sojourn of the 
Pilgrims. All interested are invited. 


— Senator-elect Kyle of South Dakota will 
be arother young member of the upper cham- 
ber at Washington. 


uated at Oberlin in 1878 in the classical depart- 
ment, but spent three years more there study- 
ing for the ministry. Between 1881 and 1886 
he labored asa missionary in Utah and Col- 
orado under Congregational aurpices. He 
then settled in Ipswich, South Dakota, where 
he was a pastor. Last year he removed to 
Aberdeen. 


— Professor Joseph H. Taylor, of the 
Northwestern University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of Greek and Latin in 
Boston University. He was born in New 
York city in 1858, graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1882, studied at the University 
of Leipsic '86 and ’87, and at the University 
of Berlin '87 and ’88. During these years he 
also prosecuted archzological researches in 
Greece and Italy. He was professor of Greek 
in Hamline University "82-"86,and in Greek 
and Latin in the Northwestern University 
*88-'91. 


— The Norwalk Hour (Conn.) has a tender, 
sympathetic and appreciative notice of Frank 
P. Thomas, of that city, who died on Feb. 
12 of consumption. He was the son of Dr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Thomas, of Worcester. 
For five weeks before his death his suffer- 
ings were intense, but he bore them with 
Christian resignation. The Hour says: — 

“A ren man of keenest intellect and 
unusual intelligence, he clung to life with 
the utmost tenacity until within the past few 
weeks, when he has longed and prayed for 
the happy release. The young wife, with 
mother and father, and all the bereaved fam- 
ily, will receive the prayerful sympathy of a 
large circle of sympathizing friends.”’ 


— The many friends of Dr. C. F. Allen will 
be pained to hear that his granddaughter, 
Bessie Brown, aged 15 years, has passed 
away. She was the daughter of Edwin F. 
and Mary Brown, who resided for several 
years in Brunswick, Me.; but more recently 
he has been doing business in Southern Cali- 
fornia, while Mrs. Brown and family have 
made their home with Dr. Allen. Miss Bessie 
had a protracted illness, beginning with ty- 
phoid fever. Being a student at the Seminary, 
the faculty and all the students attended 
her funeral. Rev. W. 8S. McIntire and 
President Smith spoke words of great com- 
fort to mourning frends: 


— Mr.C. R. Magee writes a personal letter 
from New Orleans, which is so interesting 
that we venture to share a paragraph with our 
readers : — 


“ After dinner the sun came out, and I | 


started to find Bishop Mallalieu. He was 
very glad to see me,and I took lanch with 
him and some two hundred brothers and sis- 
ters in black. To-day he has put me through 
the sights, commencing with the University. 
We took in the river at Carrollton, the Pub. 
lic Library, Cotton Exchange, Levee, Louis- 
iana Lottery, and after dinner 1 finished with 
a trip out past the cemeteries to the West End 
on the shores of Ponchartrain, where I found 
a delightful summer resort with everything 
green and attractive, and a beautiful lake. 
a one could almost imagine was the ocean 
itself. 
The thermometer has stood at 74 degrees or 
more, and the air has been very balmy to a 
frozen Bostonian. This morning I plucked a 
rose in fall bloom from a bush in the Bishop's 


front yard, and I shiver alittle to think that | 
another week will find me back in my ulster | 


again. To-morrow morning one of the big 


lottery drawings comes off, and to-night the | 


boys are peddling tickets on the streets, and 
there is quite a bit of excitement. I start for 


home in the afternoon, and shall be there, if | 





As this last of the great captains passes | 
from the stage, the country will recall afresh | 


Without | 


Park St. Church last Sabbath, preaching two mi 


nothing prevents, the last of the week.”’ 








BRIEFLETS. 


crowded market: 
here?’’ 
replied, ‘‘ Walking with God.” 


Wesley memorial service at the 
Preachers’ Meeting for next Monday, 
opposite page. 


the 7th page. These changes in position are 
necessarily made in this special issue. 


At the Ohio Wesleyan University, during 
the recent revival, between ninety and one 
hundred students have begun the Christian 
life or have been reclaimed. The entire Uni- 
versity has reccived a great spiritual uplift 
during these special services. 


At the meeting of the Book Committee at 
Cincinnati, it appeared that the year had 
been very successful in both the Eastern and 
Western houses. It was voted to divide 
$120,000 among the Conferences for the su- 
perannuates. That is a very remarkable and 
generous showing. 


Editor McGerald, of the Buffalo Christian 
Advocate, has published a Wesley Memorial 
Service, which many of our ministers are or- 
dering for use in connection with the anni- 
versary of Wesley’s death. There are six 
pages ef interesting matter. The Service 
will be sent for $2 per hundred. 


We especially commend these words of Dr. 
John Hall, to the young men of our Ep- 
worth Leagues : — 

‘If I wished to raise up a race of statesmen 
nines on oo oe - by greed 
or selfishness, by or party, I w fa- 

liarize the ‘boys of the land with the char- 
acters of the Bible.” 


One of the able ministers of one of our 
largest churches closes an interesting letter 
relative to the work of his church as fol- 
lows : — 

«It made me hold my head up higher than 
ever to know how many noble young laymen 
are coming to the front in New England 
Methodism.”’ 

Mr. John Wesley kept equi distant from 
the two theories that we are entirely sancti 
fied at conversion, and that we are not en- 
tirely sanctified till death. Note this from 
his pen: ‘The whole comes to one point: 
Is there, or is there not, any instantaneous 





tions of New England for 1 
the ‘Centennial of New England Method. 
ism,’’ the membership of the 
Religion and of the International Congress copal 


He is only thirty-seven | 
years old. He was bornin Illinois, was grad- 


This has been an ideal summer day. | 





Said a minister to an aged Christian in a |; 








sanctification between 
death? I say, yes.’’ 


Gracious hearts are most likely to be oy. 
thodox (Heb. 13: 9). The heart filled wit) 


justification any 


grace holds the head filled with knowledg, 


History and biography show that Nations 


churches, individuals, that have kept their 
the hearts full of grace have kept farthest 
away from divers and strange doctrine, 
Dr. Steele well calls ‘the Holy Ghost th, 
conservator of orthodoxy.”’ 


Dr. J. H. Twombly writes : — 

In the statistics of the religious denoming. 
, OD page 74 of 
evhodist Epis. 
Church is given as 125,138. It shoulg 


be 145,138! The four leading denomination, 
stand as follows : — 


Congregationalists, 229.91) 


Methodist Episcopalians, 145,135 
Regular Baptists, 129,445 
Protestant Episcopalians, 49,8? 


Rev. R. L. Bruce, of Springfield 
writes : — 


«In connection with the matter referred to 
by Bro. Smiley in last week’s HeRacp, alow 
me to suggest that the very wording of oy; 
certificates of membership, as fixed hy the 
General Conference, proves the position » 
Bishop Merrill to be correct: ‘ This certitics 
that A. B., the bearer, ts [not was} an accep. 
able member,’ etc. ‘When admitted to ap. 
other charge [aot before}, his relation to this 
charge will cease.’ ”’ 





7 
Ve 


As a happy indication of existing seni. 
ment in the Southland, we note that the 4; 
lanta Constitution, which is published in 
city to which Gon. Sherman applied th 
torch, pays a touching and tender tribute to 
the great soldier's memory. And the Sows. 
ern Ohvristian. Advocate, of Columbia, 8. C.. 
issued in the interest of the M. E. Charch. 
South, has nearly a column of extracte from 
the ‘“‘ Havenisms*’ which were recently pu!) 
lished in Zrion’s HERALD. 


Concerning inbred sin here is a declaration 
well worth profound thought: ‘ Almost 
every tree has its tap-root, which goes down 
as straight into the earth as the trunk 
goes into the air; and until that root is cut, 
the tree will stand and grow, no matter how 
the side fibres and roots be injured.’’ The 
more vigorously we lop off the branches, the 
more life do we concentrate in the tap-root 
and in the trunk. Better go at once to the 
root of this matter of sin. 


Miss Clara Cushman writes : — 


“Will you kindly allow me, through the 
HERALD, to thank the friends who have re- 
sponded so promptly and generously to my 
appeal for the Campbell Memorial? The 
full amount asked for has been received, and 
already started for China. As I am having 
so many inquiries in regard to misaonary 
meetings, will you kindly tell my friends 
that mv Sundays are all engaged to the mid- 
dle of July; also all week — except those 
from March 4 to March 18, which is the Wil- 
brabam vacation, during which Dr. Dzan 
will assist me in giving Chinese entertain- 
ments.”’ 





One of the happiest features of the groat 
and growing work of Mr. Moody in our city 
and the suburbs is the sincere and kindly 
spirit of fellowship evinced among the sev- 
eral denominations. One of our ministers 
during a gracious revival interest in which 
his chureh shared, gave to his Congrega- 
tional and Baptist colleagues the names of 
several converts whom he discovered as 
properly belonging to their fold, and received 
the same courtesy as promptly and heartily 
in return. We are not aware of any more 
practical evidence of genuine Christian fra- 
ternity than the exhibition of such generos- 
ity in gathering up the fruits of a revival. 


The Missionary Herald for March bes an 
article on the American ‘“‘Sphere of Influx 
ence’’ in Africa, showing how mach the 
United States has done by the slave-trade 
and the liquor traffic to increase the woes o! 
the Dark Continent, and what she is now 
doing for its redemption. The slave-trade 
has ceased, but the liquor traffic, though not 
prosecuted so vigorously as a half-dozen 
years ago, is still a source of corruption. It 
appears that about 275,000 gallons of dis- 
tilled liquors were withdrawn from bond in 
the year ending June 30, 1890, for exporta- 
tion to five ports in Africa, and that the 
whole of this deadly stream flowed through 
the port of Boston. 


The following paragraphs, taken fram the 
columns of a recent weekly paper published 
in the city of Newton, reveals a condition of 
things that will strike the ordinary Christian 
public as singularly unique : — 


“The New Church societies (Swedenbor- 
gian) of Boston, Roxbury, Brookline, Wal- 


| tham and Newtonville united last Friday in 


giving a most enjoyable dancing party at Co- 
tillion Hall, Boston. The guests were re- 
ceived by the pastors of the several churches, 


| together with their wives, after which dancing 
| was indulged in until midnight. 


‘*A chance to practice self-denial will be 
iven to those interested in the religious wel- 
are of the Universalist church by attending 
he meetings to be held every evening but 


‘““What are you doing | Saturday next week, in the vestry of the 
Quietly and humbly the old saint | church. Different ministers from various 
| towns will be in attendance, and the meetings 
y= een | will doubtless be very interesting. Among 

The attention of the preachers is called to | the s 
the very strong program arranged for the | 
Boston | 


on the the Boston Association of the Vermont Meth- 


———— odist Seminary of Montpelier, Vt., was held 

President Haven’s ‘‘ Note Book ”’ will be | 
found on the 6th page, and Rev. F. N. Up-| forty members and guests were present. Mr. 
ham’s ‘‘ Fresh from the Field ’’ has place on | A. W. Edson, of Worcester, presided, and 


kers will be Rev. Mr. Pullman and 
Rev. E. L. Rexford of Roxbury.”’ 


The sixth annua! reunion and banquet of 


last week atthe American House. About 


Prof. Daniel Dorchester,of Boston University, 
acted as toast-master. The various phases of 
the interests of the Seminary were represent 
ed by Rev. J. D. Beeman, president of the 
Seminary; Prof. E. C. Morey, Rev. L. L. 
Beeman, E. A. Baldwin, Rev. H. A. Spe.- 
cer, of Lawrence, Noah Granger, and miss 
Jennie E. Farwell. Rev. A. J. Hough, of 
Montpelier, Vt., read a poem, and H. Car!e- 
ton Slack, of the Glee Club Ideals of Boston 
University, rendered a baritone solo. A 
scholarship was pledged for the Seminary. 
The following officers were elected for the next 
year: Prof. Daniel Dorchester, president; E. 
A. Baldwin, F. W. Ainsworth and Jennie E. 
Farwell, vice-presidents; H. J. Bickford, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Strenuous effort has been made by the 
most persistent opponent to the admission of 
women to the General Conference, to co0- 
fuse the movement with woman suffrace. 
We commend to any who have been alarmed 
by such assertions, the following pars 
graphs, taken from an editorial in the New 
York Sun on “ The Women’s Council,’ 20” 
in session at Washington : — 


*« Women suffrage, instead of coming more 
to the front as women have extended the 
range of their interests and activities, has 
been pushed further and further in the back- 
ground... . 

“Their objects are to encourage union 
among women workers for the promotion of 
professional advancement, to assist in moral 
and religious reforms and enterprises, to pro- 
mote the cause of temperance, and to stimu- 
late women to self-help, to study, and to 
practical — for the business com- 
petition with men into which they have en- 
tered. ... 

‘Even in these days of national women $ 
congresses and councils and the multiplica- 
tion of women’s clubs, the demand for the 
ballot does not increase among women. Proba- 
bly the number of women who want to vote 5 
not any larger proportionately than it w4> 
forty years ago in this country, and the a¢ 
tation for the innovation is less strenous 
now than it was then.” 





—— 
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An Important Convention. 
Delegates from different parts of Massa- 
chusetts assembled on Tuesday morning, 
Feb. 17, in the Park St. Church, to establish 
4 Sabbath Union for the State, to be auxil- 
iary to the American Sabbath Union. Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Plumb was chosen temporary 
chairman, and Rev. Dr. G. A. Crawford, 
temporary secretary. 

Joseph Cook delivered an address of wel- 
come, in which he declared that the Christian 
sunday is the duly-recognized successor of 
che Jewish Sabbath, and repudiated the Do. 
minican and Romish views. ‘ How can we 
axpect,”” he pertinently queried, “ the World’s 
Fair to observe Sunday, if the whole business 
community is not committed to the general 
sacrifice of Sunday business?" 

Rey. Dr. Witham R. Clark presented a 

strong paper on “The Divine Authority of 
the Sabbath. This settled, be said, then we 
can discuss what is meant by keeping it 
oly. 
Ret, Dr. L. R. Dunn said the American 
Sabbath Union has already sent to the 
World’s Fair Commission over 250,000 names 
on a petition against the opening of the Fair 
on Sunday. 

Rey. W. I. Haven read a thoughtful paper 
on ‘Christ and the Sabbath.”” He believed 
that the teaching and practice of Christ abro- 
gated the Old Testament view of the Sabbath. 
The obligation to keep the day holy rests 
upon the assumption of loyal relations toa 
risen Lord by His disciples. 

Rev. Dr. Miner showed that the Sabbath 
was made for man. Rev. Will C. Wood for- 
cibly urged the rightfulness of the claim of 
the Christian Sabbath; and Rev. W. N. 
Brodbeck spoke strongly and sensibly on the 
impairment of the right and proper observ- 
ance of the Sabbath because of the excite- 
ment and late hours of Saturday night. Rem- 
edy this, and you have started wisely towards 
reform, at least. 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas declared that 
every Sunday sees illegal acts openly per- 


formed in Boston, and too many Christians q 


allow them to pass unnoticed. To have and 
act upon religious convictions is often charac- 
terized as bigotry; but unless men do so 
think and act, great moral harm will come to 
the community. 

Rey. Dr. George S. Chadbourne offered a 
caper on “The Sunday Newspaper.”” He 
charged that the Sunday paper is a secular 
intrusion upon sacred time. It is a money 
enterprise. It is an open violation of the sa- 
cred purpose of the day. The situation is 
alarming. Why does not this Sunday dese- 
cration meet with more rebuke? The Sun- 
day newspaper is an open door for every sec- 
alar enterprise, and has no especial rights. It 
sunhealthful and demoralizing. It aims to 
please, not to elevate. It parades social and 
business scandals. It is the foe of the church. 
And Christians not only tolerate it, but pat- 
ronize it. 

Rev. Dr. Daniel Steele presented the reso- 
lutions, which were warmly discussed, and 
some points of which were modified. The 
resolutions declared the perpetual validity 
of the Christian Sabbath; a determination to 
resist all attempts to divest the Sabbath of 
the sacredness of the divine law; an urgent 
call upon all lovers of good order to oppose 
the saloon and the Sunday newspapers, and 
all other foes of the Christian Sabbath, etc. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 

lent, Hon. Rufus S. Frost, Chelsea; vice- 

presidents, Hon. William Cleflin, Rev. A. 8. 
Gumbart, Hon. Newton Talbot, Mr. Robert 
Gilchrist, Mr. C. B. Botsford; corresponding 
secretary, Rev. George A. Crawford, D. D.; 
treasurer, Rev. W.C, Wood; board of man- 
agers, Rev. Drs. J. H. Twombly, A. R. 
Clark, A. H. Plumb, R. J. Adams, M. D. 
Kneeland, A. A. Miner. 





Why I Expect to Vote Yes. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN. 


On invitation of the editor of the Central, 
i here givesome of the reasons why, in re- 
sponse to the question, ‘* Shali women be eli- 
gible to the Electoral and General Confer- 
ence?’ TL expect to vote Yes. 

\, Because I believe it only reasonable and 
ust that the laity of each Annual Conference 
should enjoy the free exercise of their own 
zodly judgment in selecting from their own 
oumber the persons who shall represent them 
‘0 the Electoral and General Conference. 

2. Because, ag matters now stand, the laity 
*anot enjoy this freedom if little more than 
ne-fourth of the ministerial members of the 
Annual Conferences shall vote No. 

. Because it would be a peculiar'y unfort- 
mate and irritating thing to have the pro- 
posed limitation put upon the free exercise of 
‘he godly judgment of the whole laity of the 


ry. 


‘. Because were I to vote against the eligi- 
bility of women I could never be certain that 
(had not done so under the subtle influence 
if a selfish sex-prejudice. 

>. Because the bodies that choose delegates 
‘these higher Conferences are overwhelm- 
‘gly male in their membership, which fact 
tenders it perfectly safe to trust them to 
toose men in all cases where the superior 


ituess of a female representative is not clear- 
Y manifest. 


5. Because the so-called Biblical arguments | 


uldressed by Dr. Buckley and others against 
the eligibility of women either prove too 
Much or too little. So far as they deny to 
Yomen as such all and every participation 
= men in the exercise of corporate author- 
'y in matters which affect men as well as 
*omen, these argaments fly in the face of leg- 
‘lation already enacted by our church, and 
make even Queen Victoria an un-Christian 
isurper, if not an Antichrist, On the other 
‘and, 80 far as they concede the principle that 
“aristian women are eligible to some posi- 
ams, the occupancy of which involves a par- 
“cipation with men in the exercise of corpo- 
"Me authority in matters that affect men as 
"ell a8 women, they at once concede the vital 
Point in the whole contention, leaving the 
(weston of the eligibility of women to the 
eneral Conference to be settled entirely by 
‘onsideration of Christian expediency. 
Ps Because the introduction of Christian 
a into the General Conference would in- 
—e lead to improved methods of deliber- 
ne At present the Apostle John, with all 
. mp Vision and weight of character, has 
on Uely no right to be heard in debate 
per > he can outleap and outshriek James 
ee eter and all the other five hundred 
— at once. A Conference made up of 
ieee jan men and women would soon devise 
: Te Christian way. 
me theamazingly rapid growth of 
ve § work in the church is rendering its 
i the — personal representation by women 
neral Conference committees press- 
{Rly urgent. 
tension one in those times of religious de- 
ther ef Which are liable to come to this as to 
ne — & General Conference contain- 
Sen en women can better be trusted to 
line € doctrinal purity and wholeeome dis 
- Until the times of refreshing shall 
‘ppear. It was asa conservative that 
wet lay representation, and it is asa 
rome ‘ve that I desire to hear the voice of 
,, “0 In the General Conference. 
cause in my judgment the time 1s 


‘hurch by the vote of a minority of the minis- | 
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surely coming when women will be admitted 
to the General Conference with acclamations, 
therefore I think it wiser and better that the 
change come now, and that the church be 
spared a needlessly protracted agitation. 

ll. Because I believe that the harm that 
would come to the church from the denial to 
the laity of possible representation by women 
is likely to be immensely greater than any that 
can come from granting the possibility of 
such representation at once. 

12. Because I have studied history, and 
have found that in any of the great spheres 
of human activity the isolation of men from 
women orof women from men has proven a 
loss to both. That literature is best in which 
men and women write for men and women. 
That education is best in which man’s 
strength and woman’s grace are blended. The 
land in which the arts advance most rapidly 
is the land in which women and men are 
equally free to invent for men and women. 
In all charities those communities are fore- 
most in which sex barriers to charity have 
never been heard of. In the vast fields of 
Christian work the best results can be expect- 
ed only where men and women and women 
and men plan and execute with mutual good 
understanding. Our delegated Electoral and 
General Conferences are simply parts of the 
machinery by which the church plans and ex- 
ecutes the work of the church. The associa- 
tion of men and women in these Conferences 
is essential to the best mutual understanding 
of all parties. To me the propriety and the 
desirableness of sucn association-are simply 
self-evident. I could make a stronger argu- 
ment for the separation of the sexes in Chris- 
tian worship than F could for their separation 
in the planning and supervision of the work 
of the church. — Central Christian Advocate. 








| EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


Convention at Whitinsville. 


The Boston District Epworth League held 
its district meeting in Whitinsville, Wednes- 
day, Feb. 18. The League was represented 
by delegates from seven chapters containing 
about 550 members. The first meeting, held 
in the pastor's study, was rather informal in 
character, but it was a free and profitable 
conversation on the principles and workings 
of this young people’s organization. 

In the afternoon at 2 o’clock an unusually 
large congregation was present. Rev. R. F. 
Holway, of Dorchester, presided. Devotion- 
al exercises were conducted by Rev. H. G. 
Buckingham, of Millbury. An address of 
welcome, earnest and eloquent, was given by 
the president of the local chapter, Mr. Joseph 
A. Johnston, to which the chairman fittingly 
replied. Rev. Howard E. Cook, of Woon- 
socket, read a beautiful and incisive essay on 
** The Social Culture of Our Young Poeple.’’ 
Rev. W. I. Haven was the next speaker. 
The only fault of his address was its brevity. 
Then came answers to questions, from the 
question-box. To these President Haven gave 
replies, clear, brilliant, and humorous. 

The evening service found a crowded 
church, albeit the lack of the electric lamps 
made us quite a sombre set, but the Epworth 
League story of Dr. J. O. Knowles, of 
Worcester, coruscated with so much humor 
and pathos that we forgot we were sitting in 
the glimmer of about a dozen oil lamps. 
Altogether the convention was a marked suc- 
cess. Not even in Boston has the League 
gathered so large congregations. The pres- 
ident of the Whitinsville League was highly 
complimented for his ability, courtesy, and 
attention to those who from out of town fav- 
ored us with their presence. The choir never 
sang better, and the ladies, by the ample and 
tasteful tables which they spread, received 
many grateful acknowledgments for their 
generous hospitality to their numerous 
guests. * 








Annual Meeting of the Norwich District 


League. 

The first annual meeting of the Norwich 
District Epworth League was beld at Rock- 
ville, Conn., on Tuesday, Feb. 10. The 
weather was unfavorable. A storm of rain 
and snow had prevailed for several days, and 
continued until after the usual] time for morn- 
ing trains, so that many delegates were de- 
tained at home. About seventy-five, howev- 
er, braved the storm and found that the day 
was mostly pleasant after all; and the warm 
greetings and hearty good cheer with which 
the Rockville Epworth Leaguers welcomed 
them, was enough to make even the day 
seem bright and sunny. 

At the tima for opening the morning session 
the president, Rev. A. J Coultas, took the 
| chair and called the meeting to order. Devo- 
tional exercises were led by Rev. John Mc- 
Vay. Then came an enthusiastic and cordial 
address of welcome from the pastor of the 

Rockville church, Rev. O. W. Scott. Pres- 
| ident Coultas responded, making an address 
| in every way worthy of the occasion and of 
the cause represented. The remainder of the 

morning was occupied with business, the 
j hour being brightened with an occasional 
| song. 

| A recess was taken at noon, when a bounti- 
ful collation was served in the vestry, after 
which the guests visited by invitation the 
new Memorial Hall, the beautiful house of 
| worship of the Union Congregational Church, 
| and several of the great factories of the city. 

Commencing at 2 Pp. M.,a half-hour devo- 
tional service was conducted by Elmer F. 
Barker, of New London. No part of the ex- 
ercises of the whole day was more profitable 
or interesting than this. 

Business was resumed at 2.30. Rev. J. M. 
| Taber, corresponding secretary, read his re- 
| port, which was listened to with much inter- 
est, and accepted. The report showed that 
there are on the district 18 chapters of the Ep- 
worth League, having a total membership of 
915. Two other Young People’s Societies 
were represented by delegates in this meet- 
ing. Four local conventions were held during 
the year under the direction of the officers of 
the District League, asa result of which sev- 
eral chapters were soon organized; 120 clear 
conversions have occurred, according to the 
reports from the local chapters. 

The election of officers was the next item 
of business. The president positively de- 
clined a re-election. He was earnestly but 
vainly urged to serve another year, and was 
reluctantly excused. The officers chosen are 
as follows: President, Rev. J. M. Taber, of 
Norwich ; vice-presidents, C. Wesley Hale, of 
Rockville, Miss Lizzie Colver, of Manches- 
ter, and Miss Fannie Booth, of Thompson- 
ville; corresponding secretary, Rev. W. I. 
Ward, of Niantic; recording secretary, Ira 
F. Noyes, of Mystic; treasurer, Mrs. H. H. 
Martin, of Attawaugan; executive commit. 
tee, Presiding Elder E. Tirrell, Rev. G. A. 
Morse, of Danielsonville, W. R. Howe, of 
Norwich. Rev. A. J. Coultas and Rev. J. 
M. Taber were appointed delegates to the 
League convention of the First General Con- 
ference District. 

Resolutions expressing sympathy for Rev. 
G. A. Morse and Rev. R. Burn, who were ab- 
sent because sick, were adopted and ordered 
to be forwarded to the persons named, and 
resolutions of thanks for courtesies received 
from the people of Rockville, railroad corpo- 
rations and others, were presented and 
adopted. 

After general discussion a vote was passed 
directing that hereafter the annual meeting of 














the District League be held in the month of 
October. 

The League was fortunate in securing Rev. 
F. M. North, of Middletown, Conn., to give 
an address. Mr. North took the platform 
after business was ended and spoke for an 
hour, holding the close attention of the large 
audience while he showed that the Epworth 
League movement is related in spirit to the 
great church movements of the age, and is, 
therefore, not a wave, but atide. Following 
this came a brief but stirring speech by Rev. 
J. H. James, secretary of the Connecticut 
Temperance Union, urging the League to act- 
ive interes: in the work of temperance re- 
form. 

The evening session opened with a praise 
service and devotional exercises. Presiding 
Elder Tirrell then gave an earnest and effect- 
ive address upon the subject of ‘‘ Consecra- 
tion,’’ under the influence of which the meet- 
ing was brought to a close ina glow of relig- 
ious zeal and fervor. 

Of all thethings which added to the pleas- 
ure and enjoyment of the meeting, it would be 
scarcely possible to speak in detail. But we 
should not fail to mention the vocal solos ren- 
dered by Mrs. J. M. Taber, of Norwich, and 
Mr. T. W. Sturgeon, of Kockville, and the 
anthems sung by the choir of the Rockville 
Church. 

If we did not misunderstand the spirit of 
this convention, the Epworth Leaguers of 
Norwich District believe that a genuine 
Christian experience is not incompatible with 
healthy, happy, hearty, youthfal hfe; that 
the Methodist Church both needs and appre- 
ciates the co-operation of devoted young 
Christians; that loyalty to Christ, to con- 
science, and te the church, is the unfailing 
mark of Christian discipleship; that the sal- 
vation of souls is the high aim of all who tru- 
ly love God. 

W. I. Warp, Cor. Sec. 





Convention at Sandwich. Mass. 

The first sub-district convention of the 
New Bedford District Epworth League was 
held in the M. E. Church at Sandwich, Fri- 
day, Jan. 30. The morning session opened 
at 10.30 with prayer and consecration service, 
Organization was then effected. An address 
of welcome was given by the pastor, Rev. 
Robert Clark, which was responded to by 
Rev. C. 8S. Davis, of Wellfleet. At noon 
luncheon was served in the church vestry. 

At the afternoon session, after a praise ser- 
vice, & paper on ‘‘ Methodism” was read by 
Mrs. Hattie May Wheldon, of South Yar- 
mouth, which was followed by discussion. 
Papers were also readon: ‘ How the League 
can Help the Pastor,’’ Miss Hattie Gifford, of 
East Falmouth; “ Epworthians in Sunday- 
school Work,”’ Rev. 8. K. Arbuthnot, of 
South Yarmouth; ‘The Epworth League 
Quarters.”” Miss Bertha Hamblin, of West 
Falmouth ; “Character and Character Build- 
ing,” prepared by Mrs. N. W. Everett, and 
read by Miss Cornelia E. Bryant, of Ware- 
ham; “ Program Hints,’’ Miss Lizzie A. Hig- 
gins, of Wellfleet. ‘‘The Epworth Motto, 
and How?’’ was discussed, and reports were 
given from the chapters of the sub district. 
At 5.30 supper was served in the church 
vestry. 

The evening session opened with a love- 
feast. Appropriate resolutions were adopted. 
An address on ‘History of the Epworth 
League,’” was given by Rev. James T. Dock- 
ing. The presiding elder, Rev. Walter Ela, 
also made an address. At the altar service, 
among the many Christians who came for- 
ward to reconsecrate their lives, were four 
young people to seek Christ for the first time. 

Closing remarks were made by the district 
president, Rev. H.C. Scripps. Seventy-four 
delegates were present. Forty-six testimo- 
nies were given at the love feast. 

ALTHEA V. SLEEPER, Sec. pro tem. 





Convention at Barton, Vt. 

The first convention of the St. Johnsbnry 
District Epworth League was held at Bar- 
ton, Fes, 11. Representatives and delegates 
from neighboring local chapters, pastors from 
several churches, and others from the near- 
by charges were present. 

The convention was called to order by Rev. 
G. M. Curl, of St. Johnsbury, president, and 
devotional services, led by Rev. I. P. Chase, 
followed. Mrs. 8. D. Stone, of Barton, read 
a paper on ‘‘ The League and Methodist Lit- 
erature,’’ which gave a brief history of the 
League, its aims and its success, and also 
called attention to the character and the ex- 
cellence of Methodist literature, or, perhaps 
more properly, the writings of prominent 
men of the church, the periodicals, books, 
etc., of the denomination. Mrs. Wm. C. 
Johnson spoke briefly, but very acceptably, 
on the ‘‘ Attitude of Older Members of the 
Church toward the League.” 

The afternoon service opened by a song 
and praise service. Reports from the various 
chapters of the League were of intérest, and 
showed an increase in numbers, and a grati. 
fying success. Miss DeEtta J. Powers, of 
West Burke, read a very interesting paper on 
“The League as an Evangelizing Agency.” 
The subject, ‘‘ Epworth League and Sunday- 
school Work — How Related? ’’ was treated 
by Willie Shattuck, of St. Johnsbury, and 
the paper demonstrated how well and how 
wisely an Epworth Leaguer, though quite 
young, can discuss matters pertaining to the 
needs of the League, the church, and the 
Sunday-school. Miss Hattie Burroughs, of 
Glover, spoke of the ‘‘ Why of the Epworth 
League,’ and demonstrated its necessity, by 
showing what it is doing and may do in the 
education and moral training of the young, 
and asa helper in the church. This paper, 
like those which preceded it, was of much 
merit and interest. The ‘question drawer ”’ 
was well filled with questions which pertained 
to the duties of League members and the 
workings of the order. The answers given 
were pertinent, crisp and wise for the greater 
part. Rev. Mr. Curl spoke to the edification 
of all present on the opportunities, the work- 
ings, and the success of the League. 

The evening service consisted of Scripture 
reading and prayer by Rev. C. Wedgeworth, 
of St. Johnsbury Centre, and a lecture by 
Rev. W. 8. Smithers, of Barre, whose sub- 
ject was, ‘‘ Wanted,a Man.” The lecture 
was interspersed by apt illustrations, amus- 
ing anecdotes and eloquent passages, which 
kept the audience in good humor while the 
important truths designed to be presented 
were well riveted into the minds of all who 
heard the lecture 


The convention was successful in the best 
sense, and very enjoyable to all. It was 
voted to hold the next one at Lyndonville 
some time in Lg oye 7-4 

the peo ‘or pi ty, an 
speaker for essays addresses, were 
pa . 








Brookline, Mass.—The League at this 
flourishing church (Chapter 4154) is only 
two months old, yet it has already a mem- 
bership of over 65. The pastor’s son, Mr. 
W. L. Twombly, is the president. Mr. O. 
H. Durrell’s tract on ‘“‘ Busfness Methods in 
Religious Work,”’ has done much . Its 
suggestions have helped the members. Dr. 
Twombly, the pastor, is tireless in his efforts 
to gain the young people and to organize 
them for Christian work. He was the found- 
er of the Young People’s Christian League, 
one of the largest of the youns people’s 8o- 
cieties uniting to form the great Epworth 
League. Mr. Henry A. Ross, the secretary, 
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(A large amount of church news is crowded over 
to next week, including the dedication of the new 
parsonage in Hudson, and the new church at 
Woburn). 

WEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 

Boston District. 

Boston, Parkman St.— Rev. Wm. Full, 
the pastor, reports a League of 105 members. 
He calls it ‘‘ really remarkable.”’ Consider- 
ing that the church is not a large one, it is 
indeed remarkable to have such a League 
membership. The genuine revival interest in 
the church accounts for this League activity 
and success, and vice versa. 


Southbridge. — There has been some spirit- 
ual quickening in Southbridge during the 
fall and early winter. Nineteen have joined 
on probation, and others of the congregation 
have expressed a desire to live for Christ. 
Needed repairs of church roof and spire have 
been made, and a new chandelier has recent- 
ly been placed in the church by the ladies, 
the whole costing abeut $250. Rev. N. Fel- 
lows, pastor. 

North Boston District. 

Park Avenue, Somerville.— At the fourth 
quarterly conference, Feb. 19, Rev. H. 
Matthews was invited to return for the third 
year. All departments of church work were 
reported in a prosperous condition. The 
Sunday-school increase for the year is 40 per 
cent. Increase in full members, 22; increase 
in probationers, 1; increase in benevolent 
contributions, $100. 


Woburn. — The new church was dedicated 
with interesting ceremonies, and the balance 
of indebtedness provided for. Further de- 
tails next week. 

Barre.— Under the efficient leadership of 
the pastor, Rev. Raymond P. Walker, the 
work here has been well sustained during the 
year. The vestry of the church had for 
many years been in a sadly dilapidated con- 
dition. Recognizing at once, on assuming 
the charge, the urgent demand for a com- 
plete renovation of this room, Bro. Walker 
addressed himself to the task. He found 
willing helpers, and the result is a room en- 
tirely new, and so thoroughly metamorphosed 
that our pastors of other years would be at a 
loss to indentify ‘t as the place in which they 
worshiped. Exercises appropriate to the 
opening of the new room were held in the 
church on Wednesday evening, Feb. 4. hev. 
Geo. S. Butters, a former pastor, preached 
an inspiring sermon, and the audience hav- 
ing subsequently adjourned to the vestry, a 
most enjoyable hour was spent, with speeches 
by Rev. Dr. J. W. Lindsay, Rev. J. A. 
Day, Rev. J. F. Gaylord of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. A. J. Cutting, a former 
Sunday-school superintendent, and others. 
A good religious interest prevails. 


lynn District. 


Byfield. — During the last three Sundays 21 
additions to the church have been made —2 by 
certificate, and 19 on probation — besides 
others converted and reclaimed, the most of 
whom will also come into the church. The 
meetings continue with increasing interest 
and power. Rev. James Rand Wood, pastor. 


Lynn, First Church.—The centennial of 
the First Methodist Church was brought toa 
close last Sunday by sermons by former pas- 
tors. In the morning Rev. W. R. Clark, 
pastor of the church from 1858 to 1859, 
preached upon the influence of Methodism 
and the glorious destiny of its disciples. In 
the afternoon there was a large congregation 
to hear Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., who 
had been announced, but who was unavoid- 
ably detained, and in his absense Rev. J. D. 
Pickles repeated the historical address deliv- 
ered by him on Friday. In the evening Rev. 
Dr. S. F. Upham, pastor from 1873 to 1875, 
preached to a large congregation an able and 
eloquent sermon. We hope to publish at an 
early date a portion of Bro. Pickles’ able 
historic address. B. 





Springfield District. 

Ludlow Centre.— Excellent congregations 
and a good Sunday-school for a country 
church. There is also a live Epworth League. 
Three classes meet regularly with good at- 
tendance, setting a notable example for larger 
churches. The pastor, Rev. W. H. Adams, 
is closing the second year of his second term. 
It is possible he may desire to change in the 
8 pring. 

Amherst has passed a unanimous request 
for the return of Rev. S. A. Bragg for the 
second year. 


Springfleld.— There will be no change in 
the pastorate at the State Street Church. The 
recent quarterly conference passed a unani 
mous request for the return of Rev. Wm. 
Rice Newhall for the fourth year. This 
church has enjoyed steady growth under his 
care. Notwithstanding many serious draw- 


backs, the organization of St. Luke’s, and the 


loss of some wealthy members, the church 
has held its own along all lines. Mr. New- 
hall has a strong hold or the affections of the 
young people of his congregation, and he will 
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Church Hegister. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Wesley Memoria! Service, at Tremont 
Street Church, Boston, 


March 2 


SPRING CONFERENCES — 1891. 
CONFERENCE. PLACE. Timz. BISHOP. 
Delaware, Cambridge, Md.,Ap’l 1, Mallalieu 


New York, Yonkers, N.Y. “ 1, Fitzgerald 
North Indiana, Hunting’n, Ind., “ 1, Joyce 
New York East, Patchogue, L.I..“ 1, Goodsell 
New England, Lynn, Mass., “ 8 Bowman 
Newark, Washing’n, N.J.“ 8, Mallalieu 
N. E. Southern, New London, Ct..“ 15, Bowman 
Northern N. Y., Wa’rtown, N. Y.,“ 15, Hurst 
N. Hampshire, Newport, N. H.,“ 16, Foster 
Troy, Johnst’wn, N.Y.“ 2, Hurst 
Maine, Brunswick, Me., “ 23, Goodsell, 
Vermont, Northfield, Vt. “ 23, Mallalieu 
East Maine, Damarise’ta, Me.“ 29, Goodsell 





Money Letters from Feb. 16 to 23. 

Thos T Abbott, Bessie Allen. W D Bridge, Blake 
Bell Foundry, Mrs E F Bean, Mrs H M H Brown. 
G E Chapman, H B Carpenter, H P Chapin, C 8 
Cummings, J B Clegg, 8 M N Caldwell, Lizzie 
Claflin. JS Dillingham, Mrs J W Doane, O 8 
Danforth. FH Ellis. E Y Fisk, Mrs W P Ford, 
Mrs M Farwell. Mrs LGunn, A H Goodenough, 
HG Gates, H Hall,G W Hill, Miss A E Hark- 
ness, W J Hadley, Geo Hudson, Thos Howarth. 
W M Ingraham. E A Joslin. Mrs L H King, J M 
King. © W Lyon, E C Langford, G L Lovejoy. W 
H Moore, J L Morse, Mrs J Marden, F H Morgan, 
F P Marston, J A Morelen. A RB Nelson, A W L 
Nelson. H Olson. W F Potter, C H Payne, Mrs 
E Powers, W W Painter, R Patterson. G Reed, 
GW Ruland. WS Studley, N W Spellman, 8 E 
Strong, Reeder Smith. Frank A Tyler, E C Tuller, 
RP Taft, N 8 Taft, Mrs L @ Taplin, Mrs Rosie 
Thompson, F E Tasker, A Tinker. J R Van Pelt. 
GW Wooding, GB Walker, A Woodward, F E 
White, H M Willard, J L Withrow. 





THE NORTH BOSTON DISTRICT EPWORTH 
LEAGUE will hold its a 1 Cony ,~ at the 
Worthen 8t. Church, Lowell, Wednesday, March 
18. An attractive program is being prepared, in- 
cluding addresses from Rev. Bros. Lindsay,Perrin, 
Tilton, Haven, Knight, Melden and Phelps, and 
representatives from the laity. A full program 
will be announced next week. 











writes us most encouragingly. 


A. M.Osa@oopn, S-c'y. 














W. F. M. 8.— There will be a District Meeting of 
LYNN DISTRICT AUXILIARIES of the W. F. M. S., 
in Peabody, March 5,at 10a.m. Auxiliaries are 
requested to send full delegations and furnish re- 
ports for the meeting. “Basket lunch,” as is our 
custom. Miss Cushman is expected, and others 
wiil help us. H. B, STEELE. 
Milton, Mass. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. — CHAIRMEN 

OF (STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1891. 

Public Worship — I. H. W. Wharff. 

Education — A. J. Lockhart. 

Stewards and Claims — G. B. Chadwick. 

Bible Cause — J. P. Simonton. 

Sunday-schools and Tracts — J. D. Payson. 

Chureh Extension — J. 8. Thompson. 

Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Soci- 
ety — F. C. Rogers. 

Benevolent Claims — O. H. Fernald. 

Temperance — A. W. ©. Anderson. 

Book Concern and Church Literature —G. G. 
Winslow. 

Sabbath Observance — E. H. Boynton. 

Memoirs — W.I.. Brown. 

Missions — J. F. Haley. 

Conference Relatiens — A. Prince. 

General Qualifications for Admission to Confer- 
ence — 8. L. Hanscom. 

Resolutions — W. T. Jewell. 

Publishing Year-book — I. H. W. Wharff. 

¢ . F. HALEY, 


.H. W. WHARFF, 


Committee. 
B. C. WENTWORTH, 


WESLEY MEMORIAL SERVICE BY THE 
BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING.— The one 
hurdreth anniversary of the death of John Wesley 
will be observed by the Boston Preachers’ Meeting 
on Monday, March 2, at the hall in the Wesleyan 
Building, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. The services 
will be as follows, and will begin promptly at 
10.30 a. m. — 

1, Introductory Service: Rev. W. R. Clark, 
D. D., Rev. J. H. Twombly, D. D. 

2. Address: Wesley as a Theologian and 
Preacher, Rev. H. U. Sheldon, D. D., Professor 
in the School of Theology, Boston University. 

3. Address: Wesley as a Leader in the Revival 
of Holiness, Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D. 

The exercises must commence promptly at 10.30, 
as they must close not later than 11.45. 

The Committee would suggest that the topic for 
the weekly prayer-meeting preceding this Memo- 
rial Service be, “* The Wesleyan Type of Religious 
Experience.” Also, that the theme for a sermon 
on the Sabbath preceding be, “* The Indebtedness 
of the Religious World to John Wesley.” 

Gx0. 8. CHADBOURNE, for the Com. 





THE NORTH BOSTON DISTRICT PREACH- 
ERS’ MEETING will be heldin St. Paul's M. E. 


yp eree Lowell, Wednesday, March 4. Rev. J.W. 


Lindsay, D. D., will preside. 
PROGRAM. 

MORNING SESSION. — At 10, devotional service; 
Essays: 10.16, Irrational Orthodoxy vs. Orthodox 
Rationalism, C. M. Melden; 11, The Obligation of 
the Methodism of To-day to the Methodism of 
Yesterday, C. 8. Rogers; 11.45, The Submerged 
Tenth (fiftieth) of the Methodist Ministry, W. G. 
Richardson. Collation, furnished by the ladies of 
St. Paul's. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. — At 1.45, devotional ser- 
vice; Essays: 2, Christian Socialisin, C. F. Rice; 
2.45, Elements of Pulpit Power, E. M. Taylor; 3.30, 
Church Discipline, James Mudge. 








Business Rotic es. | 





READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 





COMPLETED TO DEADWOOD. 

The Burlington Route, C.,B.&Q.R.R., from 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, is row completed, 
and daily passenger trains are running through 
Lincoln, Neb., ard Custer, 8. D., to Deadwood. 
Also to Newcastle, Wyoming. Sleeping cars to 
Deadwood. ; 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
A Popular Summer Resort. 


Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal 
baths, Massage, etc. 
Select Society; lawn tennis, croquet, etc. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








“A stitch in time saves nine,” and if you take 


Hood's Sarsap*rilla now it may save months of | 


future possible sickness. 





for colds, coughs, bronchitis, and catarrh. 


ing Fund Society of Bishop Wm. Taylor’s Self- 
Supporting Missions. Send contributions and 


er, 81 Hudson 8t., New York. 


bez 


} 
| 





MONEY DEPOSITED NOW 


Will Begin Drawing Interest March Ist. 


We allow 6 per cent. on call, or 7 per cent. on deposits made for 
one year or longer. 

We have just now some special investments paying 8 per cent. and 
even 9 per cent. and shall take pleasure in giving you particulars. 

Money may be sent by bank draft, post office order, registered 
letter of express. 











THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
36 BROMFIELD St. (Wesleyan Building), Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 


ENTS. 


IES and GENTLEMEN 


[Please mention the Herald.) 


ANTED oe 


Send for Tilnstrated Qmarican Pu 
Circulars and Terms ton or St. 
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Mattie Josephine atts,’ GOLDEN ® MEMORIES 


ATE OF DENVER, COLORADO, OF IN SONG, 


BOOKS STORY. 
8 Col’d Plates, 50 full-page Engs., 200 INustrationsl? 


ELOCUTIONIST AND VOCALIST, A MASTERPIECE of LITERATURE and ART? 


Will make engagements for Entertainments| «4 gy 


OF THE 


of Pictorial Art, a Lib of Sacred Liter~— 
on reasonable terms. ata * of t ce 
ata t 


The best of references given. Among them 
Prof. C. W. Emerson, President of Emerson 
College of Oratory, 36 Bromfield St. 


Address, 5 Myrtue St., Boston. 


WR, WILLIAM jjq OOOKS 


‘New Books every week. 

Has the pleasure of informing his Catalogue, 132 pages, free: 
friends that he is now , : 

connected with not sold by Dealers; prwes 

‘too low; buy of the Pub- 


Henry H. Tule & Go, tars fs of the Pu 
HOT AND SHOE DEALERS, 3° se st. New York 


HE FLETCHER PRIZE OF $500. 
Cor. Washington and Winter Sts. 


The Trustees of Dartmouth Colleee, offer the 
| above prize for the best Essay calculated ty coun- 
ae | teract the “ fatal conformity with the world,” by 


} ” the 
From a rich and|varted stock, to| ee aoe pages « {po 4 
and to be delivered by Apri) 1, 1892. Prize not to 
which there is no supertor in Bos- be awarded nlese merited. Send for circular con- 
| taint rt tu 
ton, and with prices suitable to all, 7 BARTLETT, Pres. of Dartmouth Coltege. 
he jis confident of his ability to, _ “snover, N.H. Feb. 1, 1601- Ra ol 


please. | ANTED ! “4 yy hy Ay every town- 


Formerly with Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins. “The Home Beyond “” 


LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF or. “Views of Hicoven, Uy Dishen Falows, 


GENERAL SHERMAN =: *. Olrouiars and Outhe 


men snd religious papers. Ci 
By a distinguished author. Contributions fur- ddress 


AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWNSHIP. 
HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Avenue, New Yor. 























of 300 werds eac ; 














roulars 
. NATIONAL LIBRARY 
nished specially for book by prominent soldiers | ASSOCIATION, 103 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


and statesmen. ts Wanted. Will out sell 
SONGS 


en! 
CONTAINS THE FAMOUS SONG, 


rcarkaie best book sea text erm, Suyse Gae™-| LEE - LINE 
“THROW OUT THE LIFE-LINE.” 


R. H. WOODWARD & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Home and School. Sctence lessons, stori A others, words and music, by the same 
occupations. $1.50 a year. Sample orien 6 cts. author. Pages large as ‘Gospel Hyman.” Hand- 
Alice B Stockham & Co,, 161 LaSa Chie Sample copy, portpa . 100. ‘ Gur 6- 
| pee Catalogue oe. J 8 H. EARLE, 


a et toes for mary be] 
ublisher, Boston. 
" } 
} 
Nd LIOCKS. | 
mT of all kinds will Ml find something 


FINE MOVEMENTS IN ROYAL BERLIN | © suit ne pepecevctm | new a 
: rr | superior collections of Foreign Vocal an 
PORCELAIN, MEISSEN AND FRENCH | pin, Musto : J 
CHINA CASES. 


FOR PIANO. 











THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for 











| DIRECT IMPORTATIONS BY =» F453, "heagiif”. 83.00. Modern Classics Vor. 
| American "Artists’ Edition Album Vol. 5 
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| 
In this climate use Johnson's Anodyne Liniment | 


Special attention called to the Transit and Buil:- 


communications to RICHARD GRANT, Treasur- | 


| 511 Washington St, cor. West. 


1 | 6Sets.. American Artists” Edition Albuve 
| Vol. 2. GS5ets., Paderewshi Albuime 65 eta., 
| Wagner Album 65cts., Four Hand Albus 

5 BF | cS cts, Strauss Concert Album 65 cts. 

| '“™~ WTOoOoOATIZ :- 
Song Mosaics fer Soprane.81.00, Song Me- 
saics for Alto $1.00, Song Mosnics for Tenor 
$1.00, Song Mosaics tor Baritone or Bass 
$1.00, Modern Songs $1.00, Mod 
erm Vocal Duets $1.00, Fifty Bass Songs 61. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 

of marked price. 

List of Contents furnished on application. Send 


1octs.for sample of ** Mustcal Visitor” for choirs. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co, | The Joh 
mo Wabash Ave., chicago, | bey ae te J og = 4 r 


‘The Breath of Spring is in the Air. 


Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, etc., 
or for Easter Alleluias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz.), R 

or Our Kaster Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz ), a Oan- 
A process of producing Arated Oxygen | tata by Lewis. 


or oxygen highly Ozonized at a NOMINAL 1%] U SICAL soci ETIES 


| 














DISCOVERED AT LAST 








For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup See 
children teething. It soothes child, softens the 


le 











Marriages. 


(Marrtage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 


MOORE — ROBERTS —In South Framingham, 
Feb. 18, by Rev. E. W. Virgin, Charlies W. Moore 
and Effie A. Roberts, both of Wayland. 

SHUTE — CLIFF — At the home of the bride, 
in Boston, Feb. 11, by Rev. John R. Cushing, 
Rev. Robert L. Shute, of Chicago, Ill., and Sarah 
J. Cliff, of Boston. 

DAVIS — CURRIER — In Gilford, N. H., Feb. 15, 
by Rev. 8. P. Heath, Frank R. Davis, of Laconia, 
N. H., and Lizzie Currier, of Canada. 

DAILY — WELLS — In Somerville, Feb. ll, by 
Rev. H. Matthews, Adelbert Dally and Amanda 
Wells, both of 8. 

CHANDLER — FERNALD — At the residence of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. Annie L. Fernald, of 
West Duxbury, Feb. 19, by Rev. F. D. Sargent, 
Frank L. Chandler and Ida May Fernald, both of 
Duxbury. 

TREFETHEN — FRANK — In South Portland, 
Me., by Rev. T. . Jones, Melville W. 
Trefethen and Florence M. Frank, both of Cape 
Elizabeth. 


same, Frank A. Willard and Fannie 8. Hanna- 
ford, both of Cape Elizabeth. 

ROGERS — BUBIER -- In Richmond. Me., Feb. 
5, by Rev.G. F. Co 
doin, Me., and Eva M. Bubier, of R. 

STARKEY — CARR — Also.-by the same, Feb. 
12, J. Warren Starkey, of Vassalboro’, and Mrs. 
Susan E. Carr, of Bowdoin. 

RD — RING — Also, by the 

rn — Ww. Pickard and Ranie 8. 

of, % 


? 


Feb. 17, 
, both 











Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength. — U. S. Gov- | f 











rnment Eeport, Aug. 17, 1889, 


bb, James E. Rogers, of Bow- | 


been used for | a source of universal satisfaction ameng | *.4 
ms, allays all n, cures wind colic, and is the | Physicians and imvalids that SCTENCE 
c remedy tor Diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle ~~ EO 


| has at last «ome to their relief and pro- | 





WILLARD — HANNAFORD — Feb. 10, by the | 


| 
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COST. This is the FIRST STEP FOR-| 
rman 


—e TW Cantatas as Don Monio [($1.5°, $13 
WARD AUN TWENTY FIVE YEARS, It is of Hes eras cas cts. $2. doz.), 91st Psalm [60 cta., 
oz} Ballard. (Send for our List of 150 
Cantatas.) 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 
| are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
duced a LIQUID OXYGEN for the HOME slike Dairy ae Supper [20 cts $ SO ap A ota 
—aee or Garden of Singing Flowers cts., ele 
treatment of all diseases by inhalation | 5; Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
that can be sold for ONE-THIRD the 
PRICE of any so-called oxygen on the BOYS and CIRLS 
— who ting will be delighted to take part in the 
market. | Coens Sewer cue. New Lhemant ® mnt Fg 
| ets., $3. t.), New Flower Queen cts., 
The only oxygen treatment indorsed by | tons . her of Mother Pan cs cts., $2.18 
the entire medical faculty. | doz.), Gipsey Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.) Send for 
We send FREE our book of WONDER- | 7 


| Much attractive Exhibition Music is found 
EUL CURES to any address. in Scheol Collections. 


A FREE TRIAL at Beston office, 9 Children’s School Songs (35 cts., $8,60 doz.}, Golden 


| Boat (50 cts.) charming action songs by Mrs. L. O. 
Herald Bldg; 19 Beekman St., New York; ped | First Steps in Song Reading ote. $8 doz.) 


70 State St., Chicago; 394 Congress St., Any Book matled, post-patd, for retatl price. 


Portland, Me. | OLIVER DITSON CO., BOSTON. 


FERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., | 
Nashua, N. H,. 


WEED & WEED, | 


should wind up the the sesgon by practicing such 
doz.), Wreck 











Arrornevs AT La w 

NOTARY PUBLIC, 

40 State Street, Room 28. 
GEORGE M. WEED, 

BOSTON 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
WARRANTED. 


Superior workmanship in 
every respect. 
Send for our Descriptive 
Catalogue. 
GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY: Reading, Mass. 


ALONZO R. WEED 



















| THE CALORIFIC WONDER 


Newest and best 


QIL HEATING STOVE 


Costs uxe cent an hour to run it. 
Warms all parts of room equally 
well. Absolutely safe,no smoke, 
no smell. Heats by circulation, 





Church Remodeling, 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 


CHURCH ARCHITECT, | Ng:10 Fark Square, Rooms 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling 
churches enables him to save and utilize all the 
valuable parts of an edifice, and for a compara- 
tively small outlay produce a building preferable Rae RAs SR Ae 
in most respects to a new one of much greater cost. FREE?™**" a sogue8 Scopes 
He proposes to continue this work as a specialty, of gracefully designed Oi! and Gas Stoves, 
and tenders his services to committees who would sent to any one for 10 cents in stamps. 


not radiation. Wide - awake 
dealers wanted for agents. 








(The postage alone on this book costs 8 cts.) 
ractice economy, aud where the means are lim- — - a 
ited. A visit to the premises will be made, and an CENTRAL OIL STOVE CoO., 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a letter so BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
reqnesting. a NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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though it had never been. At Other times He 

Che Epworth League. om et make any outward change; outward 
u or or sickness, continues; but 

New England District. the consolatious of the Holy One so incr 
—— as to overbalance them all; and they can bel 
MOTTOES. ly declare, — 
Look Up. Lift Up. “ Labor is rest, and pair is sweet, 
** | desire a league offensive and defensive with wane +0 God, art eae! 





writes about the meetings of the “ Godly 
Clab,” as his little club which was engaged 
in studying the Greek Testament and personal 
piety, was 3 and about visiting prison- 

; + and she and her husband 


ers 
rep -encouragii them tn the work. Would 
we had #paée tters! He writes 





every soldier of Jesus Christ.’’ — John Wesley. 

** We live to make our church a power in the 
stand, while we live to love every other church that 
esalts our Christ.'' — Bishop Simpson. 








WHITE AND RED. 


‘The Bunday readings of the Epworth League for March 
are selected entirely from ihe writings of Rev. Jonx 
W ROLEY. 


Sunday, March |. 


They who ‘ walk af er the Spirit,"’ are also 
nt Him lato SB hecnaer at of cogverat on. 
speech ways in grace, seasoned 

with salt;”? with the ites and fear of God. 
‘*No corrupt communicatién comes out of 
their mouth, but only that which is good;” 
that which is “*to the use fal which 
is “ to minister hearers.” 
And herein likewise do xercise them- 
selves day and night, todo only the things 
which plenpe God; in all.their outward be- 
— ‘ollow Him, * who su us an ex- 
am that we t tread jn steps;” in 
all their fhuatwecied with their Ghigtibors to 





walk . in, justice,. mercy, and truth; and 
** whatsoever th ” in eveny circumstance 
of life, to ‘do all to the glory of God.” 

* . 


‘Lbough waves and storms go o'er my head, 
h strength, and health, and friends be gone; 
w 


Though it all dead 

ome rt be wit wn: 
On m ‘aét soul felies, — 
Father, T. cy 


ver dies! 





Sunday, March 8. 


Now be thou pure in heart; purified 
through faith from every unholy affection ; 
‘cleansing thyself from all filthiness of fiesh 
and spirit, and perfecting holiness in the fear 
vf God.” Being, through the power of His 
grace, purified from pride, by deep poverty of 
+pirit; from anger, from every unkind or 
turbulent passion, by meekness and merciful- 
ness; from every desire but to please and 
eujoy God, by hunger and. thirst after right 
eousness; now love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy strength! 

> * 


O Thon, to whose all-searching sight 

The darkness shineth as the light, 
Search, prove my heart, it pants for Thee; 
O burst these bonds, and set it free! 


Wash oxt its stains, refine its dross ; 

Nail my affections to the cross ; 

Hallow each thought; let all within 

Be , a8 Thou, my Lord, art clean! 
> 


* 


We should take the utmost care to walk 
humbly and closely with our God. Walk 
humbly ; for if you in any wise rob God of 
His honor, if you ascribe soy thing to yous 
self, the things which should have been for 
your wealth, will prove to you an ‘“ occasion 
vf falling.” .. And walk closely j see that you 
have a conscience void of offence toward God 
and towards man. It is, so long as you do 
this, that you. are the peculiar Care of your 
Father w is in heaven, But let not the 
consciousness of His ca for you make 
}ou careless, ‘indolent; or slothful; on the 
contrary, while you are penetrated with that 
deep truth, “The help that is done upon 
earth, He doeth it Himself,” be as earnest 
and diligent in the use of all the means, as if 
you were your own protector. 


Sunday, March 15. 
O Ban of hteousness, arise 
With in Th 


wing ! 
nm 
Life and salvation 


My mind, with Thy all ening er, 
of, low desiees ext f500; _ 
nite my scattered thoughts, and fix 

My love entire on Thee! ; 


What is the ection of which man is 
capable, while dwells in a corruptible 
body? It is the complying with that kind 
command, ** My son, give Me th 
is the ‘lo the Lord with all his 
heart, and with all his soul, and with all 
mind.” This is the sum of Christian pe 
tion; i& is all comprised in that one we 
love. The first branch of it is the lové_ 
God; and as he that loves God loves ‘his 
brother also, it is inseparably connected with 
the second, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neig 
as thyself: Thou shalt love every mafi.as 
thy own soul, as Christ loved us. ‘*On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets: ’’ these contain the whole of Chris- 
tian perfection. 









. 


heart!” It 


ad » 

The first and great end of God’s permitting 
the temptations which bring heaviness on His 
children, is the trial of their faith, which is 
tried by these, even as gold by the fire. Now 
we know, gold tried in the fire is purified 
thereby, is separated from its dross. And so 
is faith in the fire of temptation; the more it 
is tried the more it is purified — yea, and not 
only purified, but also strengthened, con- 
firmed, increased abundantly, by so many 
more proofs of the wisdom and power, the 
love and faithfulness of God. This, then — 
to increase our faith —is one gracious end of 
God’s permitting those manifold temptations. 





Sunday, March 22. 


So impossible it is, to keep our religion 
from being seen, unless we cast it away; 80 
vain is the thought of Miding the light, unless 
by putting it out! Sure it is, that a secret, 
unobserved religion cannot be the religion of 
Jesus Christ. atever rel can con- 
cealed, is not Christianity. If a Christian 
cvuld be hid, he could not be compared to a 
city set upon a hill; to the light of the world, 
the sun shining from heaven, and seen by all 
the world beluw. Never, therefore, let it 
enter the heart of him whom God hath re- 


newed in the spirit of his mind, to hide that 
light, to kee ligion to himself; espe- 
cially consi is not only impossible to 


conceal true — ity, but likewise abso- 
lutely contrary to the design of the great 
Author of it. 





Angels our servants are, 
ad in tilt watehful heads 
And in 1 they bear 
The ,eons of grace; 
i venly bliss » 
e steps attend ; 
And God mself our Father is, 
And Jesus ie our Friend. - 


Sunday, March 29. 


_ God is able to deliver out of temptation by 
taking away the very ground of it. And He 
is equally able to deliver in the temptation, 
which, perhaps, is the greatest deliverance of 
all. I mean, suffering the occasion to remain 
as it was, He will take away the bitterness of 
it; so that it shall not be a temptation at all, 
but only an occasion of thanksgiving. How 
many a of this have the children of God, 
even in their daily experience! 
quently are they encompassed with trouble, 
or visited with pain or sickness! 
they cry unto 












THE MOTHER OF WESLEY. 


PROFOUND thivker has left this on 
record: “ If you wish to learn what a 
man is, or can be, seek to know his mother.” 
The distinctive characteristics of human be- 
ings are, doubtless, hereditary, but full devel- 
opment comes of early training; and the 
prime and potent agency in that work is the 
mother. What that iJlustrious man, whose 
death centenary our present issue marks, was, 
in character and life-results, he owed largely 
to his remarkable mother. That able writer, 
Isaac Taylor, says: *‘ The mother of the 
Wesleys was the mother of Methodism.” 


Susanna Wesley 


was the youngest daughter of Samuel Annes- 
ley, D. D., a Dissenting minister of notoriety 
in London. In person she was of rare loveli- 
ness. A sister of hers was regarded as the 
most beautiful woman in the realm, and was 
thought’by Lely, the painter of the beauties of 
his day, as worthy of his brush, and her por- 
trait was given a place in his select gallery. 
But attractive as Susanna was in person, her 
intellectual and moral qualities exceeded her 
physical charms. Dunton, a book publisher 
and a relative, stays of her: ‘‘ She is a virgin 
of eminent piety. Good books (above all, the 
Book of books) are her sweetest entertain- 
ment; she finds more comfort there than 
others do in the wardrobe. She keeps a con- 
stant watch over the frame of her soul and 
actions by a daily examination of both.” Her 
father was a Non-conformist, or Dissenter, 
but it is related of this remarkable woman 
that she carefully read all the published con- 
troversy on the subject of “Dissent,” and 
came out of the labyrinth on the side of the 
church — and this at thirteen years of age! 

At nineteen she was united in marriage with 
Rev. Samuel Wesley, six years her senior, 
and after rector of Epworth for forty 


rlyears. Of her numerous family (nineteen 


children) ten lived to mature life — three 
sons and seven daughters — Samuel, born in 
1692; Jobn, in 1703; and Charles, in 1708. 
‘They were all inclined to court the muses, 
nd sons, but Charles excelled. 
‘Wesley, having little confidence in 
the schools of the day, took into her own 
hands the early education of her children, and 
put them to their tasks with no slack hand. 
Every part of the household life was under 
her eye, and directed with wonderful order 
and precision. There was 


Perfect Method in Everything 
—atime to retire and a time to rise; 
a time for study and a time for relaxation ; 
allin that home moved with the precision 
and regularity of clock-work. One can, there- 
fore, see in the subsequent life of John where 
ity and method in his life-work. 


! and upon her son John. 


a horrible death in his sixth year. The fami- 


to find the dwelling in flames. 


they rushed out. 
little flock. In a moment, however, 


brand piucked from the burning? ” 


and how he obtained his remarkable regular- 


But her most particular interest centered in 
In her private diary 
she writes of her special obligation ‘‘ to be 
more particularly careful of the soul of a child 
whom God has so mercifully provided for.” 
She here refers to his marvelous escape from 


ly were roused one midnight in winter by the 
ery of fire from their neighbors. They awoke 
Waking the 
nurse; who was in a room with the children, 
But John was not with the 
he 
was seen at a chamber window calling for 
help. There was no time to hunt up a ladder, 
80 a man was hoisted upon the shoulders of 
another, and the child was put into the arms 
of his father; and not too soon, for in a mo- 
ment the roof fell into the flaming vortex. A 
portrait of Mr. Wesley painted some years 
after has under it the motto: “ Is not thisa 


The mother could never forget this mirac- 
ulous escape, and, convinced that he was pre- 
served for some great work, bent all her ener- 


her about going with brother Charles to 
America to *‘ convert the natives,” and she 
replies: ‘If I had twenty sons J should re- 
joice that they all were so employed, though 
[should never see them again.” Hail, Su- 
sanna, mother of Methodist missions! 

Mra. Wesley inaugurated, quite uncon- 
sciously, private 


Social Religious Meetings 


in places outside the church. Her husband 
was absent, in 1711, in London attending con- 
vocation. She took to the practice of reading 
in the family and giving instruction. The 
servants told others outside, and they came 
in until she had a congregation of two hun- 
dred in and around the parsonage. The curate 
wrote to Mr. Wesley that his wife had estab- 
lished a ‘‘conventicle.” Whereupon Mr. 
Wesley sent her word to ‘‘ get some one else 
to read the sermons.’’ She replied that ‘‘ there 
was not a man there who could read a sermon 
without spoiling it.” Then the milksop of a 
curate compleined that ‘ther congregation 
was larger than his.” Mr. Wesley wrote her 
to “ stop it.” But the Christian and the 
woman rose to meet this crisis. She wrote 
an explanatory note, telling what’ she had 
been doing, and then added: ‘If, after all 
this, you think fit to dissolve this assembly, 
do not tell me you desire me to do it, for that 
will not satisfy my conscience; but send 
your positive commands in such full and ex- 
press terms as may absolve me from all guilt 
and punishment for neglecting this opportu- 
nity of doing good when you and I shall ap- 
pear before the tribunal of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.””» Well done, heroic mother! Could 
John and Charles, who were then lads at 
home, ever forget those gatherings? And 
does not one see in this transaction the germ 
of that declaration which has shaken the 
world —‘** The world is my parish?” 
Once more this wonderful woman comes 
before us in 


Her Influence upon her Son 


in molding and shaping his character and 
work. Mr. Wesley had a convert named 
Maxfield. He, while Mr. Wesley was absent 
on one of his tours, was left in charge of one 
of the classes. He began to read the Script- 
ures and to expound, and then to preach 
with such eloquence and power as to attract 
attention. Lady Huntingdon heard him with 
astonishment. Word soon reached Mr. Wes- 
ley that a layman was preaching in chapel 
in London, and he turns his good steed’s head 
in that direction to puta stop to this irregu- 
larity. His mother was then living with 
him, and as he entered she saw that some- 
thing troubled him, and asked the cause. 
‘* Maxfield, I hear, has turned preacher,” he 
said. His mother, a high churchwoman, 
said: ‘‘ John, you know what my seaotiments 
have been; but take care what you do to that 
young man; he is as surely called of God to 
preach as you are.” He heard him preach, and 
lay preaching followed. 

How wuch the world is indebted to the 
mother of John Wesley, we may never fully 
know in time, but eternity will reveal it. Her 
work is not done. On the 24d of July, 1742, 
in Mr. Wesley’s home in London, she passed 
away. ‘ Children,” she said, ‘‘as soon as I 
am released, sing a song of praise to God.” 








PRESIDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


One hundred years ago, the 2d of March, 
Mr. Wesley, the founder of Methodism, fin- 
ished his earthly career and began his heaven- 
ly. His life was of unusual interest to those 
who lived in his century, and it is of no less 
interest and value to us who are entering on 
the last decade of a later century. Some 
wise man has said, “‘ There are no great 
men.” If, however, any one is to be called 
great, Mr. Wesley, by reason of mental gifts 
and his use | m, by reason of untiring 


at the close of the labors of the apostles. 
. 





” . 
Three things in Mr. Wesley are especially 
worthy of imitation in our times: First, his 
intense love of the Scriptures. In the follow- 
ing words he expresses his attitude toward 
the Bible: — 
“I am a spirit come from God and returning to 
God. I want to know one thing — the way to heaven. 
God Himself has condescended to teach me the way. 
He hath written it down in a Book. Oh, give me that 
Book at any price, give me the Book of God! In 
His presence | read His Book; for this end, to find 
the way to beaven. Is there a doubt concerning the 
meaning of what I read? I lift up my heart to the 
Father of lights, and ask Him to let me know His 
will, I then search after and consider parallel pas- 
sages of Scripture. I meditate thereon with all the 
attention and earnestness of which my misd is capa- 
ble. If any doubt still remains, I consult those who 
are experienced in the things of God; and then the 
writing whereby, being dead, they yet speak. And 
whatI thus learn, that I teach.” 
The second trait is his loyalty toGol. St. 
Paul did not more whol y obey the answer he 
received to his question, **‘ What wilt Thou 
have me to do?” than John Wesley obeyed 
the providential leadiags in hisday. ‘Through 
persecution and the temptations of prosper- 
ity he steadfastly pursued the will of God as 
it was discerned by him. 
And this he did with that unwearied indus- 
try that 1s the third marked characteristic of 
his life. With a severe economy of time he 
occupied every moment in preaching, reading, 
writing, and governing the rapidly-increasing 
united societies. As he followed Christ, we 
are to follow him —industriously, loyally 
doing the will of our Father as it is revealed 
to us by His Spirit through His Word. 
WILLIAM INGRAHAM HAVEN. 





THE PILGRIM’S LOT. 


How happy 1s the pilgrim’s lot, 

How free every anxious thought, 
From worldly hope and fear! 

Confined to neither court nor cell, 

His soul disdains on earth to dwell, 
He only sojourns here. 


This happiness in part is mine, 
Already saved from low design, 
From every creature-love; 
Blest with the scorn of finite good, 
My soul is lightened of its load, 
And seeks the things above. 


There is my house and portion fair; 
My treasure and mr heart are there, 
And my abiding home; 
For me elder brethren stay, 
And a beckon me away, 
And Jesus bids me come. 


‘*I come,”’ Thy servant, Lord, replies, 
“IT come to meet Thee in the skies, 
And claim my heavenly rest! 
Now let the pil *s journey end; 
Now, O my Saviour, Brother, Friend, 
Receive me to Thy breast!’’ 


— John Wesley. 








WESLEYANA. 


—— Pray and do as much as you can, and do not 
attempt to do more, or you will soon do nothing. — 
Wesley. 

—— Wherever the work of the Lord is to be car- 
ried on, that is my place for to-day. And we live 
only for to-day. It is not our part to take thought 
for to-morrow. — Wesley. 

—— We mast build with one hand while we fight 
with the other. And this is the great work, not only 
to bring souls to believe in Christ, but to build them 
up in the most holy faith. — Wesley. 

—— Let common sense restrain you, if neither 
religion nor gratitude can. ‘‘ Beware of the wrath 
of a patient man.’’ — Wesley. 

—— The mass of men follow, or think they follow, 
the well forged chains of reasoning which logicians 
deal in; and they delight to find themselves ferried 
over a stream they could never have forded, and 
safely landed upon some irrefragable conclusion. 
The very populace like to be reasoned with and to be 
forcibly driven in upon a definite doctrine; but no 
graces of illustration, no powers of oratory, ever 
avail to induce the crowd to think, or to tread the 
bottom of a subject.— Taylor, on ‘* Wesleygand 
Methodism.”’ 

—— Leisure and I have taken leave of one another. 


I propose to be busy as long as I live if my health 1s 
so long indulged to me. — Wesley. 


—— Ten thousand cares of various kinds, he said, 
were no more weight or burden to his mind than ten 
thousand hairs were to his head. . . . He rose early 
and lay down at night with nothing to keep him 
waking, or trouble him in sleep. His mind was al- 
ways in a pleasurable and wholesome state of activ- 
ity. He was temperate in his diet, and lived in per! 
petual locomotion. — Southey’s ‘‘ Wesley.” 


— Mr. Wesley still continued to be the same 
marvelous old man. No one who saw him, even 
casually, in his old age can have forgotten his ven- 
erable appearance. His face was remarkably fine; 
his complexion fresh to the last week of his life; his 
eye quick, keen and active. When you met him in 
the street of a crowded city, he attracted notice, not 
only by bis band and cassock and his long hair, 
white and bright as silver, but by his pace and man- 
ner, both indicating that all his minutes were num- 
bered, and that not one was to be lost. 


—‘' Make poetry your diversion, but not your 
business,’ said Wesley’s mother; and because he 
acted on this advice, his poetical pieces are compara- 
tively few. Yet apart from his numerous hymn- 
books Wesley published five volumes of poetry, and, 
to the day of his death, read it with the richest relish. 
— Tyerman. 


—— Wesley took his position upon the field of the 
world — the friend of man, the enemy of nothing but 
sin. On this ground he has a claim to be regarded 
with reverent affection and admiration which 1s as 
valid as that of any worthies to whom a place has 
been assigned among the benefactors of mankind. — 
Taylor's ‘‘ Wesley and Methodism.”’ 

—— Wesley now laid down a plan of study, and 
closely followed it. .Mondays and Tuesdays he de- 
voted to the Greek and Roman classics, historians 
and poets; Wednesdays to logic and ethics; Thurs- 
days to Hebrew and Arabic; Fridays to metaphysics 
and natural philosophy; Saturdays to oratory and 
poetry, chiefly composing; and Sundays to divinity. 
In intermediate hours he perfected himeelf in the 
French language. which he had begun to learn two or 
three years before; sometimes amused himself with 
experiments in optics; and in mathematics studied 
Euclid, Keil and Sir Isaac Newton. — Tyerman. 


— In 1790 Wesley wrote in his cash-account 


he) is my “‘ brother and sister and mother; ’’ and we 
have not swerved a hair’s-breadth from either of 
these to thisday. — Wesley. 


girlwho wasa pupil in one of their schools. She 


‘|human means could aid him. He gave her 


gies to the task of fitting him for it, so far as 


his utmost confidence, while she disciplined 
him in self-control ani self-reliance. He says 
of his mother’s home-ruling that ‘‘ no child 
was ever allowed to cry aloud after it was a 


search for truth and unwearied industry in 
teaching the truth, by reason of his influence 
over men in a movement that penetrated into 
every city and hamlet of Great Britain and 


her colonies, and by reason of a life of singu- 


How fre- 


And when 
e Lord, at some times He 
takes away the cup from them; He removes 


year old.” 


fect ’’ — so she writes. 


touch with hi: loved and loving mother. 





the trouble, or sickness, or pain; and it is*&s! 


She began the education of her children 
where it should begin, by teaching them loy- 
alty to constituted authority, and the majesty 
of law. The will must be subjected to author- 
ity. ** This is the only strong and rational 
method of a religious education, without 
which precept and example will be of no ef- 


So she trained her favorite and promising 
son. He, in all his college days, kept in close 
He 
writes her about faith, what it is, and she re- 
plies, ghowing the different kinds of faith. He 

Ue 


lar intégrity, unselfishness, purity and char- 
ity, has a right to be called great. 


The most attractive story of the life of this 
famous man is that in the first volume of 
Abel Stevens’ ‘History of Methodism,” 
which most of you will find, I am sorry to 
say, in the unused corner of your Sunday- 
school library. If you will astonish your 
librarian by calling for it, you will yourself 
be surprised at the fascination of the record 
of the heroic incidents in a life and move- 
ment as full of hardship, romance and divine 


book: “For upwards of eighty-six years I have 
kept my accounts exactly; I will not attempt it any 
longer, being satisfied with the conviction that I save 
all I can and give all I can; that is, all I have.” 
— Southey. 

— For many & year Methodism at Poplar had a 
struggle for existence, and often was Wesley impor- 
tuned to give up preaching there; but his constant 
answer was, ‘‘ Does the old woman (Mrs. Chippen 
dale) who sits in the corner of the long pew still at- 
tend?” ‘Oh, yes,”” was the reply; ‘“‘ she never 
misses.”’ ‘‘Then for her sake keep going,’’ was 
Wesley’s rejoinder. The venerable contin - 
ued a faithful Methodist for above seventy years. — 
Tyerman. 

—— On Scripture and common sense I build all my 
principles. Just so far as it agrees with these, I re- 
gard human authority. — Wesley. 

—— We set out upon two principles: First, none go 
to heaven without holiness of heart and life; second, 








triumph as the days of the primitive church 











-— One cold winter's day John Wesley met a poor 


seemed nearly frozen. He said to her, “You seem 
half frozen; have you nothing to wear but that linen 
gown?” ‘ Sir, this is all I have.” He pute his 
hand in his pocket, but there is no money there. 
He goes sadly to his room, and his walls that are 
hung with pictures seem to upbraid him. He strips 
them down, saying to himself, ‘‘ How can thy Mas- 
ter say to thee, Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant‘ Thou bast adorned thy walls with the money 
which gnight have screened this poor creature from 
the cold. O Justice! O Mercy! Are these pictures 
not the of this poor maid?” And this was no 
spurt of generosity. — Herrick. 

—- A total ignorance of God is almost universal 
among us. The exceptions are exceeding few, wheth- 
er among the learned or unlearned. High and low, 
cobblers, tinkers, hackney-coachmen, men and maid- 
servants, soldiers, sailors, tradesmen of all ranks, 
lawyers, physicians, gentlemen, lords, are as igno- 
rant of the Creator of the world as Mohammedans or 
pagans. They look upto that ‘* brave o’er-hanged 
firmament, fretted with golden fires; ’’ they see the 
mvon walking in brightness, the sun on his meridian 
throne; they look round on the various furniture of 
the earth, herbs, flowers, trees, in ail their beauty, 
and coolly ascribe allto nature, without having any 
idea affixed to the word. — Wesley. 





FOR MARCH. 


REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, A.M. 





March 1—‘ Satan Overcome.”’ 
11; 2 Cor. 6: 7; Neh. 4: 9. 

One of the most desolate places on the face 
of the earth is Quarantania, a rugged mount- 
ain near Jericho, fixed by tradition as the 
scene of our Lord's temptation. About one 
year ago I rode on my faithful Arabian steed 
for hours in full view of this bold promi- 
nence, with its frowning front looking off 
across a scorched and desert plain toward 
the Jordan gorge and the dreary Dead Sea. 
Naked and rocky, with its sides torn and 
riven by mighty convulsions, it fairly makes 
one shudder to think of being there alone. 
But it was amid such scenes, weakened by 
long fasting, weighted down with a keen 
sense of His stupendous life-work, and alone, 
that Jesus was assailed. Here Satan has his 
best chance. He is at his strongest; Christ 
is at His weakest. But Christ, in the lowest 
degree of His strength, is more than a mateh 
for our arch-enemy in his highest measure of 
power. 

1. Only Jesus the Christ can overcome Satan. 
Even our first parents, in their sinless state, went 
down before this wily foe. What hope, then, can 
depraved men and women have of defeating him ¢ 
In every human heart Satan has his allies. These 
must be subdued or driven out. They are tod’ 
mighty for our feeble arms. What shall we do? 
Why, let Christ come in. It is His miésion to “ de- 
stroy the works of the devil.”’ From the heights of 
Quarantania He shouts in the ear of all generations : 
“Be of good cheer! I have overcome the world 
and its prince.”’ 

2. Therefore whenever we overcome, it is the 
Christ wn us who wins the battle. How vastly im- 
portant, then, to give Him complete sway in our 
hearts! How necessary to accept Him as “ the Cap- 
tain of our salvation,”’ and, as true soldiers, obey 
His commands. (a) His preparation must be ours. 
He was “Alled with the Spirit.” He took “the 
whole armor of God.”” He was vigilant and prayer- 
ful. (5) His methods we must adopt. He promptly 
resisted the Arst suggestion of doubt. No compro 
mise with sin. (c) His sword we must learn how to 
wield. This is the “‘ written “’ Word. No original 
arguments will do the work. Thrust Satan through 
with texts of Scripture. 

Be courageous! Trust in God! Defeat means ir- 
reparable ruin. Satan overcome at lasi, means an 
eternity of triumphant bliss. 


Eph. 6: 





March 8 —‘ The Touch of Jesus.” 
5: 13; 6: 19; 8: 45, 46. 

The Talmud narrates of King Solomon 
that he wore a ring bearing the divine name, 
and when the inscription was turned toward 
any one, the person was compelled to speak 
his most secret thoughts. A mere fable, you 
exclaim. True, but it: illustrates a real fact 
in Christ’s character. His touch stirred the 
depths of human hearts, bringing to the sur- 
face the evil and the good lurking there. 
His realized presence, even to this day, is the 
““savor of life” unto those who seek the 
truth, and the “ savor of death ’’ unto those 
who shun the light. As all life in the veg- 
etable and animal kingdoms can come only 
from antecedent life, so there can be no spir- 
itual vitality save by contact with Him who 
is the Origin of all that lives. 

1. His “touch” while on earth gave sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, health to the leper, and 
healing to every phase of physical malady. Then 
He was an exhaustiess fountain of health-giving 
energy, and His compassion was abundantly rich. 
“The whole multitude sought to touch Him, for there 
went virtue out of Him and Aealed them ali.”’ 

2. No longer is it possible to feel the “‘ touch ”’ of 
that divine Hand which was nail-pierced, but He 
does still touch souls, and they feel His presence. 
We may be as certain of spiritual contact with Him 
as were those whose bodies He touched, of physical 
contact. Do you say in desire, 

“I wish that His hand had been laid on my head, 
That His arms bad been thrown around me?” 
You may have something detter than that. For that 
must have been a temporary enjoyment. He prom- 
ises to abide continuously and forever in the soul 
which exercises towards Him a loving obedience. 

3. When Saul went home to Gibeah, ‘‘ there went 
with him a band of men whose Aearts God Acd 
touched.’’ This is the great need of all our churches 
—more men and women, more ‘ Epworthians,"’ 
who live in conscious touch with the living Christ. 
His touch imparts spiritual health, spiritual quick- 
ening, spiritual power, and spiritual efficiency. 


Luke 





March 15 — “* Soul Winners.” 
Prov. 11: 30; Jas. 5: 20. 


“ Knowest thou the importance of a soul immortal ? 
Behold the midnight glory ; worlds on worlds; 
Amazing pomp! redouble this amaze ; 

Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more; 
Then weigh the whole ; one soul outweighs them all.” 


*“* He that winneth souls is wise.” 


1. Why? (a) Because of the estimate placed 
upon the soul by God's Word. He alone knows its 
fuli value. From Genesis to Revelation His Book 
pours a constant flood of light upon the urgent neces- 
sity of saving it from endless despair. (6) Because 
its condition, as we know it from experience and ob- 
servation, proves its depravity and helplessness. The 
tendency to sim in the best merely moral lives, pleads 
for a radica] change at the centre of being. The roots 
of evil are deeply imbedded in the natural man be- 
yond the reach of natural means. Supernatural 
agency must be secured. 

2. From what must the soul be won? (¢) Ffom 
the dominion of Satan. This old allegiance must be 
broken. Citizenship in a new government must be 
obtained. (5) From the love of all that is impure. 


Dan. 12: 3; 


things ’’ and centered in “‘ things above.’’ Th» spell 
of carnal and worldly lusts must be broken. 

3. How may souls be won? (a) By deeds 
philanthropy which may pave the way to hearts, an, 
unlock them for the admission of Christ. (4) p, 
consecrated social influence, exerted in a kindly, oo. 
dial manner. Let every home have passing throug), 
it an open way to Jesus, (c) By direct persons) 
effort, deep personal interest, and personal carnes:. 
ness. (d) Above all, by a Christlike life, the gp. 
conscious influence of divine love burning in ;), 
soul.' On the tomb of Basil is chiseled: « His words 
were thunder, his ife lightning.” 

4. Rewards, (a) Consciousness of doing th. 
very work which Jesus died and rose again to acon. 
plish (+) Pleasure of contemplating the eternity. 
wide contrast between a soul going away “ into ever. 
lasting punishment "’ and that soul entering « in, 
lifeeternal,”” (¢) Satisfaction of being instrument, 
in sending s thrill of joy through the hosts of heave, 
over s repenting sinner. (4) Assurance of (o<', 
delight in our success along this line of labor, (,) 
Ultimate companionship in glory with those whom 
we have turned to righteousness. Rutherford on his 
death-bed, to those he had led to Christ, says 
“ Your heaven will be two heavens for me.” Win. 
ming souls is the grandest work ever entrusted 1, 
man. It affects three worlds —earth is blessed; he)) 
robbed of victims; heaven enriched. 
tian may become a joyful soul-winner. 


Every Chris. 





March 22 — ** Danger of Indecision.” 
24: 25; Prov. 1: 24-32; Luke 17: 32. 
A few years ago four tourists of some note 
were spending a holiday at Thun in Switzer. 
land. For a little extra enjoyment they se- 
cured a boat and took a row on the swift-fiow. 
ing Aar. Upon reaching the middle of the 
river a very untimely discussion arose ag to 
what point they should try to reach. Buy 
the current waited not, and while they were 
unwisely debating the question, they were 
unconsciously being burried down towards 
the very dangerous rapids, and came near 
suffering a dreadful fate. Thus while we 
hesitate and argue concerning the perform. 
ance of duty, we are not only failing to make 
progress, but imperceptibly are being borne 
down toward the fatal rapids and perilous 
plunge into the seething depths of ruin. 

1. Felix trembled under the convincing truths of the 
mighty preacher, but from want.of decision allowed 
the most ‘ convenient season ” of his life toslip away 
unimproved. Lot's wife was undecided whether to 
escape for her life to the mountains or linger about 
the blackened ruins of her sin-cursed city, and thst 
hesitation fixed her sad fate. Those who look long- 
ingly at golden Wisdom, but lack courage to choose 
her promptly, may bear her firmly declare: “ | also 
will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your 
fear cometh.”’ 

2. Muititudes of people allow their vessels to be 
dashed against the rocks, through indecision. 
Wrecks in time, total wrecks in eternity. The 
world’s conquerors, on all fields of struggle, bave 
never been like Israel] on Mt. Carmel, “ halting te. 
tween two opinions,”’ but like Joshua, readily reach- 
mgs positive decision. Alexander claimed to have 
conquered the world ‘ by not delaying.’ How often 
would this motto, put into practice, give life and vic 
tory to our Epworth Lesgue prayer-meetings! A firm 
resolution to ‘‘ bear the cross’ of testimony withow 
delay would resurrect dead social services. Young 
Christians, jearn to say no to self, to Satan, to sin, 
with quick decision and uneompromising firmness, 
and with equal promptness ever say yes to God. Do 
this habitually, and yourcternal triumph is placed 
beyond question. 


Acte 





March 29 — *‘ The Power of His Resarrec- 
tion.” Phil. 3: 10; 2Tim. 2: 11; 1 Thess. 
4:14. 

1. Its transforming power here and now. [0 the 
bloody cross of Christ we look for redemption. 
Through faith in His death we find pardon and for- 
giveness. For the regenerating and quickening 
power we turn to the empty tomb, to the resurrected 
Lord; reconciled to God through the death of His 
Son, and saved by His resurrection life (Rom. 5 
9,10; 2 Cor, 4: 10, 11). His dying would have 
availed nothing had He not possessed in Himself the 
energy to snap asunder the bars of the sepulchre. Not 
only had He dying love, but rising power. Thus He 
becomes a complete and perfect Saviour. On Calvs- 
ry, dead, He did a great work of atonement for us. 
In our hearts, alive, we realize the transforming 
power of His resurrection in death to sin and new 
ness of the divine life. 





Iunior League. 


The Epworth Home. 


The name of John Wesley is intimately 4* 
sociated with Epworth, the place of hit 
birth and early education. By him the spot 
was warmly cherished. Epworth was the 
great school which gave shape and impulse 
to his life. In his mother, Susanna Wesley, 
he found his most helpful teacher. Other 
great teachers were given him in the course 
of his education; but no one of them equaled 
his mother, who was at once intelligent, 
sympathetic and inspiring, and who knew 
well how to draw to the surface what wa 
best in the heart and purposes of her favor- 
ite son, and to guide him into those great 
life-plans which have made his name familia! 
to the ends of the earth. 

The domestic training in the old Epworth 
rectory has been the frequent theme of 44 
miration and eulogy. Without entering inte 
detail, we can here notice only the main feat 
ures of it. Like the Jesuit fathers, she beg4” 
early. The molding influence was to be fel! 
in the cradle. At a year old the child mu* 
begin the lesson of self-restraint, in the com 
trol of feeling. He must not cry. in * 
word, to break the will was a first point 
her method; and the second was order and 
system. The household moved with the ree 
ularity of the heavenly bodies. From risi0é 
to rest, each hour had its duties. Each me! 
ber of the household was a sort of living ™* 
chine, capable of running on to the end of 
life without variation. 

The book education of the Wesleys was >* 
gun in the household. They knew no other 
primary school; they needed no other The 
mother was a born teacher. She knew 0 
to awaken curiosity and hold attention. In 
quality, the Charter-House and Oxford had no 
better teaching. 

But the religious element was a main feat- 
ure. To know God was the chief end of 
ucation. The thought of God and duty v* 
early brought before the mind of the child. 
The attention was drawn from material ob 
jects to the invisible world; and, ss 40 aid, 
due attention was paid to the forms of relis 
ion, As soon as they could speak, the chil 
dren were taught to repeat the Lord's Praye? 
at morning and evening, and later add 
some of the collects of the Prayer Book and 
other forms. At table they joined in the 
blessing, as also in the prayers at the family 
altar. The Bible reading was a daily and de 
lightful task, and made lasting impression# 
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of ruin functions only in obedience to a royal | put upon him by the Syrian king. He knew) Rev. C. A. Littlefield, of Springfield, de- y 


end of three months, is a benevolent plan 
worthy of more frequent modern imitation. 
His scheme for raising the chapel debts in 


command, the Syrian king wrote a 
letter to King Jehoram, informing him 
that he sent therewith his servant 


nothing of the circumstances that led to this 
abrupt and extraordinary demand. Am I 
God, to kill and make alive’? — Does 


livered an address. 
Woburn, Mass.—The League here has 
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ife toslip away Naaman to be healed by him of the | this Syrian king look upon me as God, that eeapete. P ng en- | 1767 would be unique even in our time, for it & CHEAPEST Py A e No soo" ‘SeGelennstent 
leprosy. Naaman made the journey to aimed to reach every Methodist in the con- ALL AL INSTRUMENTS | rte In fact it is so solid asi 

ed whether to eprosy. he asks me to do what only God can do, who : . a seed- 
Samaria in great state, attended by a . ‘ Melrose, Mass. —The League, sixty | nection for a contribution varying from £2 to Pt coer Racy 

or linger about , giveth life and removeth from life at His i CHAYNES 0. B N Mp 

cit 4 numerous retinue, and not forgetting sovensign glensuse? Do tho king of : strong, took a pleasant sieigh-ride one even- | five shillings. It was a remarkable plan in —i—ale PON C 

door. terepdomn che usual propitiatory gifts of treasure P | OF Asraci | ing recently. This was diversion; nobody | another way, as it actually produced the 

who look long- and garments, which in this case were leprosy was ‘‘the parable of death,"’ incurable 





is reported to have backslidden. Wher 
work is needed, this League knows how to 
do it. 

Malden, Belmont Church. — Rev. O. W. 
Hutchinson has rejoiced again and again 


sum-total expected of it. But these incidents 
merely serve to illustrate his practice. 

John Wesley’s s -heme of finance ie detini:e- 
ly laid down in his two sermons on “ The 
Uses of Money ”’ and ‘‘ The Good Steward.” 


rage to choose 
eclare: “ I also 
n0ck when your 


by human means, yielding only to super- 
natural power. Consider, I pray you— 
spoken, probably, to his counselors. See 
how he seeketh a quarrel against me. 
— He asks of me an impossibility, as a mere 


princely in amount and value. The 
consternation of Jehoram, when he read 
the letter of the Syrian kiag to his 
counselors, is graphically depicted. 


ir vesséls to be Rending his clothes, he demanded, 















tt’ tadeenaen. “Am I God, to kill and make alive, that pretext for renewing the national quarrel. “un his energetic young people. The last In the latter sermon he expresses 
eternity. The oe ite leper FP “Evidently, he| 8 9 When Elisha... heard.—| {oun a with bim he was, Geecly His High Opinion of Money | 
struggle, have concluded, his motive was to jok a | Naaman’s arrival at the palace gate doubtless Me mar, Wt ee in the following sentences: ‘‘ Above all, He | 
el, ‘* halting be- quarrel in asking such an impossibility. attracted attention and stimulated curiosity. , poe mare or es - H. Meredith | has committed to our charge that precious | 
B, readily reach- Jehovah’s honor might have suffered | The nature of his errand and the king's con- | 1% “©eP!ng Sis people nformed and delight- | talent which contains all the rest — money. It | THE VERY BEST 
claimed to have in this case, had not Elisha heard of | sternation would soon become public. Elisha end interested by _ Biving ree with | is unspeakably precious if we are wise and | Church Light. 
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Jehovah’s honor both before the heathen 
general and his apostate king and country- 
men. A prophet in Israel. — Jehoram had 
indignantly disclaimed the power to exercise 
the divine prerogatives, but he had ignored 
the presence in his capital of one who did 
represent Jehovah, and could, in that capacity, 


to Satan, to sin, 
mising firmness, 
yes to God. Do 
iumph is placed 


“It may be eyes to the blind, feet to the 
lame, yea, a lifter up from the gates of 
death.”’ 

But if this is surprising, what shall we say 
when he exhorts every one, first, to 


Gain All You Can. 


general, vexed doubtless at his recep- 
tion at the palace, drove in state to the 
prophet’shumble door. He had thought 
it all out just how he would be received 

such a man as he: This prophet will 
hasten to greet me with the most 
respectful salutations; he will show his 


meeting the evening before the opening of 
Conference at Lynn. Tuesday evening, April 
7, is the time, and Dr. Parkhurst, of the 
HERALD, is the speaker. More information 
next month. 


20 Wash gt Boston, Mass. 
195 Mic t.. Chicago, Ili. 
22 So. 15th Philadelphia, Pa 
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‘ ape ltiaing R meee : — his horses and chariots.— He probably right to be an idler. His scheme would lib- EW YORK. 
nd now. To the will wave his hand up and down over} 5.1 oe ish wert amany LYE ery fetal visit most of the Eastern Conferences this Charch, 


eralize our judgment of men who have rap- 
idly accumulated wealth. Itis the duty of 
some men to be rich, and if a man has “ gold 
in his blood,’’ as Austin Phelps says, only a 
contracted conscience would forbid his efforts 
to develop it. Second, 


Save All You Can. 


Could any of our modern economists give a 
more needed exhortation? The church is 
full of men and women who live every year 
beyend their means. They save nothing. 
Third, 


for redemption. 
pardon and for- 
and quickening 
© the resurrected 
the death of His 
on life (Rom. 5: 
ying would have 
ed in Himself the 
the sepulchre. Not 
‘power. Thus He 
riour. On Calva- 
atonement for us. 
the transforming 
» to sin and new- 


the leprous part, and I shall be healed; 
and then I will condescend to reward 
him. But his thoughts were vain. No 
prophet appeared to greet him. No 
consideration whatever was shown him 
—nothing but a servant, who told him 
to go to the Jordan, bathe seven times, 
and he should be healed. This was too | 
much for the haughty Syrian. He flew 
into a rage, and turned his chariot 
from the door. ‘* Bathe seven.times in 
the muddy Jordan! What mockery! If 
4 river-bath is all I need, are not Abana 
aod Pharpar better than all the waters 


the humble home of the prophet; but he took opting. He will be mot wel F 


care not to leave any of his state and retinue 
behind him. If he must go to Elisha, he 
would make the impression upon him that no 
common patron of his skill had deigned to 
wait upon him. 


10. Elisha sent a messenger unto him 
—Gehazi probably. It was a cutting but 
wholesome rebuke to the haughty arrogance 
of Naaman that the prophet did not even 
come out to meet him; that all his display of 
rank and grandeur was wasted. Of course, 
f Israel?” He would tarry no longer. | there were lessons for Naaman in this behav- 
le would go back home. Israel should | jor of Elisha towards him. Elisha was not 


Jat Nesdate aitendents were more | afraid of his leprosy. He was acting under 
— ‘ensible than their master. They divine instruction, and the first step in 

gathered about him. ‘They asked him humbling the Syrian’s pride and preparing 
gue to think it over. How gladly would he | him for his cure, was for Elisha to decline to 
, have done ** some great thing” at the|seehim. Neither his grandeur nor his gifts 
prophet’s bidding — why not, then, an| were to purchase for him healing, but his 
*asy thing? Naaman was persuaded at | obedience; and before he would obey, his 
length. He humbled his pride, drove | pride must be humbled. Wash in Jordan 
” the Jordan, dipped himself in its seven times—a very simple, but a very 
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We Rise for information 
on the following points ;: — 

1. Where are the Epworth Leagues in New 
England that have 100 members or over? 

2. Is there a League that has more men 
and boys than women and girls as members ? 

3. Is there a League that manages a read- 
ing room open during week evenings? 

4. What League holds Sunday afternoon 
service in remote parts of the town or neg- 
lected parts of the city ? 

5. Has any League a foreign missionary 
among its members ? 

6. How many Leagues celebrated the John 
Wesley Centennial? 

These questions are not idle inquiries. 
We want answers at once. Please send a 


postal as soon as possible to Rev. F. N. Up- 
ham, Reading, Mass. 













S.C. SMALL, Boston, Mass. 





Nothing On Earth Will 


MAKE 
HEN 


Give All You Can. 


Gain and save in order that you may give. 
Some men are forever getting ready to give, 
but the perfection of this scheme is found 
only in the constant practice of all three rules 
Admit this great rule of Jobn Wesley, and 
you not only supply the money to the em- 
barrassed treasuries of the church, but you 
drive out of the thought of true Christian 
men that some callings are ‘“ secular’’ and 





‘ome. 
is intimately 48- 





turbid wate d t th some ‘‘ sacred.’ All things become sacred. 
e place of his norte Sienes taal Pes Sage He unpalatable, direction. We need John Wesley’s scheme of finance in 
By him the spot was clean.” ll. Naaman was wroth — at the slight | The Epworth Pilgrimage. the world and church to-day. 


yworth was the 
ape and impulse 
Susanna Wesley, 


put upon him, the indifference with which his 
rank and pomp and credentials were treated 
by this unknown prophet, and the seeming 


The idea is being caught up all over the| Yonkers, N. Y. 
country with great enthusiasm. It looks now 


as though the enterprise would be a grand 





III, Expository. 





|. Naaman — mentioned only in this 
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of them equa ~ Benhadad If. probably. Syria at this | probably to give up any farther effort, and to | for the home of our St. John of Epworth. If you have made up your mind to buy | One | co ay 


once intelligent, ‘ime had for its boundary on the north | return to his own land. Behold, I thought. | Forty thousand descriptive circulars will soon Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take 


for two 50 five, $i. For $1.20, a214 

: oe : any other. A Boston lady, whose example is | woo press paid. “TH 
and who knew Vilicia and Mount Amanus, the Euphrates | — As he tarned his chariot he probably gave | be sent out. Many people have already de- ese imitation, tells ao experience patel | Est VALINE.) tamplocopy tose. Poul. | 
surface what wa ind the Desert of Palmyra on the east, Pales- | vent to hig feelings aloud, and his servants | cided to go. It is @ great chance. For full ; i ents 1. 5 SOHNGON & OO, Boston, Minas 


‘ “In one store where I went to buy Hood's | 
»ses of her favor ‘ine on the south, and the Mediterranean on | heard his words. An Oriental in his rage is | particulars address the originator of the Pil- 


Sarsaparilla the clerk tried to induce me buy 








the west. J t to be reticent.. He will ,surely | grimage, Rev. J.T. Docking, Boston Uni- | their own instead of Hood’s; hetold metheir’s | | 
: ge great est. A great man with his master | 00t ap ead o 8; hetold me their’s | 
oe ng ceeaaiter ~cupied a high place in his confidence, | come out to me. —{Certainly Eastern man- | versity. would last longer; that I might take it on ten ‘DR. 8. T, BIRMINGHAM, 
his na ‘nd held high offices under him. 


ners gave him a right to expect that; and 
especially in his case—a great general, and 
bearing royal credentials. Call on the 
name of the Lord his God — “ Jehovah 
his God.”” Naaman had rehearsed in his 
own mind all the details of Elisha’s expected 
behavior. Strike (R. V., ‘‘wave’’) his 
hand over the place. — His leprosy was 
apparently local. 


By him 
the Lord had given deliverance (R. V., 
- Yictory”’).—In the Hebrew conception all 
tations were under Jehovah’s control, and 
Miitary success or defeat were ascribed to 
Him. Henee, to the writer of the Book of 
Kings, Naaman’s eminence was traceable to 
the S00d fortune which Jehovah had granted 
i in permitting him to deliver his country 


T SC Native Botanic Physician. | 
Oo et Formerly of 63 Cambridge St. 

days’ trial; that if I did not like it I need not | 
pay anything, etc. But he could not prevail | 
on me to change. I told him I had taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, knew what it was, was | 


A Bit of History. 

Rev. Dr. T. C. Watkins, pastor of Walnat 
St. Church, Chelsea, Mass., holds a most inti- 
mate and honorable relation to our League 
motto, ‘‘ Look Up and Lift Up.’’ At the 
Christian League Convention held in Grace 
Church, Boston, October, 1887, Bishop Vin- 


the old Epworth 
ent theme of ad- 
out entering inte 
nly the main feat 
athers, she beg” 
nee was to be felt 
pid the child must 





Such a practical and well-known physician as | 
Dr. Birmingham, who for 36 past has suc- | 
cooks b Cittie or Se aveltinin to enlarge his ' 
satisfied with it, and did not want any other. bu ¥ . 
When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla es 
I was feeling real miserable with dyspepsia, 








f cent was present. The young people of Bos- them to consult the honest and capable old native 
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nd was order 80 

bved with the reg- 
ties. From rising 
Each mem- 


yundation for the rabbinical tradition that 
“satan was the man whose bow, drawn “ at 
*Yenture,” had slain Ahab. Rawlinson finds 
Inscriptions at Nineveh indications of an 


stand. I looked like a person in consemp> | 


complex and too exclusively literary to an-| gion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me so much 
| U 
'Elv’s Cream Bal 


swer the call. In many places in our New 
England we were losing our Methodist young 


itish Jordan?—a truly rationalistic argu- 
ment, true to human nature to-day. God’s 
commands are still met by a“ why this?” 





good that I wonder at myself sometimes, 
and my friends frequently speak of it.” Mrs, 
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vers 7 ~e and de leuhe ba er new and afflicted master. | scary all disappeared, and the flesh beneath a This was Dr. Watkins’ moment of 
as a 


8 
asting impression 


the childre®- 


~ od — Oh, that it might be God’s 
hae. lord were with the prophet 
*sin Samaria — Elisha, who had his 


te 


“ald : a 
“nce in the capital city, but itinerated 


Will! 


was as fresh and healthy as that of a child. 
IV. Inferential. 


1. God's grace, even under the Jewish dis- 





opportunity. Springing to his feet, he spoke 
afew appreciative words concerning the ad- 





dress just finished, and then moved that we 
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Review of the Week. 


Fuasday, ibe (17. 17. 


— The State of Washington nd British | | of the Nicaragua Canal bill. 


Columbia have been united by rail. 


— Mr. Cleveland’s opposition to free silver | district judges. 


coinage is having a healthy effect on his party. 

— There are imprisoned in the various peni- 
tentiaries or State Prisons in the United States 
46,239 convicts. 


bedi Secretary of the Treasury, and Martin A. 
| Knapp, of New York, Inter-State Commerce 
Commissioner. 


are known to have been killed by an explosion 
in the Spring Hill Mine in Nova Scotia. The 
mine was completely destroyed. 


— Inthe Senate, Mr. Morgan spoke in support 
The House passed 
the bill fixing the salaries of United States 


— One hundred and seventeen men and boys 





Edgar Aldrich, of Littleton, N. H., has 
been appointed United States District Judge for 
New Hampsbire. 

— The Senate committee of the New York 
Legislature begins its inquiry into the legality of 
the Sugar Trust's business transactions in that 


undoubtedly be kept here for the five-year 
term. 


THE CONFERENCES 
[Continued from Page 5.) 


Pittsfield a week, writes: 
the N. H. Conference has been in the work 
here for two weeks. 
have been soundly converted. 
vails.”’ 

gave Rev. Geo. O. Howe a denation of $43. 


supplied the pulpit at Chelsea, Feb. 15, in the 


VERMONT CONFERENCE. 


Montpelier District. 

Presiding Elder Truax, having been at 
«Bro. Learned of 
He left to-day. Some 
Seven seekers 
last night. The spirit of conviction pre- 


His parishioners at North Fayston recently 


Rev. C. W. Ross, of Granville, acceptably 


absence of Pastor Reynolds. 
The State Holiness Convention at Mont- 






State. 




























































































































































— A young clerk of the Bank of Scotland was 
robbed in the National Provincial Bank of 
England of nearly $58,000 by two clever thieves. 

— Mr. Morley’s motion ts cea: the Irish 
executive was rejected in the House of Com- 


Asbury. — Rev. William Gordon, the vet- 
eran Methodist preacher, passed Sunday, 
Feb. 8, 10 the city, the guest of Rev. C. A. 
Littlefield. He preached a vigorous sermon 
on Sunday morning at the Asbury Church 





mons. Mr. Balfour was sharply arraigned by 
Messrs. Morley and Gladstone. 

— The demand for the resignation of Judge | 
Hodge, United States District Attorney for the | 
District of Columbia, is understood to have | 
been made on account of that official’s failure | 
te -prosecute violations of the Anti-Lottery | 
law. 

— In the Senate Mr. Quay made an address in 
anewer to the charges against him. Adoption 


an Hawaiian telegraph cable. The House adopted 
the conference report on the Army appropriation | 
bill. 
Wednesday, February 18. 

— The body of Admiral Porter was buried in 
Arlington Cemetery. 

— Fifty-six acres of coal mining property in | 
Pennsylvania is on fire. 

— Insurgents win two battles in Chile and 
advance toward the capital. 

— A brewing syndicate has been formed with 
a capital stock of $12,000,000. 


— By a railway wreck in North Carolina at | 


least six persons lost their lives. 

— Prof. Alexander Graham Bell has given 
$25,000 to be used in teaching the dumb to 
epeak. 

— The investigation of the Mayor’s charges 
against Police Commissioner Osborne was 
begun. 

— The New York Supreme Court has dealt 
another biow at trusts; this time it is the National 
Eferrow Company. 

— The floods in the valleys of the Allegheny 
am@ Momongahela are causing a great deal of 
Gamaye to property. 

— The Judiciary Committee of the Maine 
Legislature will report in favor of the Australian 
ballot for the cities and large towns. 

— The Senate adopted an amendment to the 
Copyright bill and passed the Consular and 
Diplomatic bill. The House amended the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

— A sad disaster happened at Cincinnati last 
night. A steamer with about 8 people on board 
struck a pier of the railway bridge and went to 
pieces. The number of lives lost is not known. 

Thureday, February 19. 

— La grippe is crowding the Leghorn hos- 
pitals. 

— Suspension of the American Loan & Trust 
Company of New York. 

— An enthusiastic liberal-reciprocity meeting 
was held at Toronto. The government held a 
meeting at Hamilton. 

— The remains of General Sherman were 
viewed by the public yesterday afternoon. Ar- 
rival of his son from abroad. 

— Mrs. Edwards, who sued Howard C. Wood- 


bury for selling liquor to her husband contrary 
to her protest, received a verdict of $778.58. 


— The bill to authorize women to vote at/| 


general elections and hoid office has been defeated 
dm the Kansas House. 
have the vote reconsidered. 

— The Massachusetts Senate passed the bien- 
nial election amendment order. The amendment 
repealing the poll tax requisite for voting was 
aleo adopted in the Senate. 

— Representative Gifford, of South Dakota, 
reported to the House, from the committee on 
Indian Affairs, the bill to prevent the sale of 
firearms and ammunition to Indians. 

— The Senate passed the Copyright bill, and 
teok up the bill relative to claims arising from 
Indian depredations. The House discussed the 
Post-office appropriation bill. 

— The whole edition of the Bath (Me.) Enter- 
prise for Feb. 18, was stopped in the post-office, 
‘pecause it contained an incidental reference to 
the prizes which will be drawn at the local 
G.A. RB. fair, the item being considered a violation 
of the lottery law. 

Friday, February 20. 

— Death of Professor Alexander Winchell, 
the eminent geologist. 

— Failure of the John D. Knox & Company 
banking house in Topeka, Kansas. 

— A Chicago paper says it is almost certain 
that the Lake Front site for the World’s Fair will 
be abandoned. 

— Baron Hirsch’s charities to the poor of his 
race in Austria and other parts of Europe already 
amount to $12,500,000. 


— Three wrecks have happened in Vineyard 
Sound since Sunday, owing to the absence of the 


Right-ship from her proper moorings. 


— A striking similarity has been discovered 
between a recent address of the Lord Mayor of 


Leadon and one of Spurgeon’s sermons. 
— Much damage is reported at Presburg, 


Hungary, by a terrific storm, followed by an 


earthquake, which caused two large fires. 


— The Senate passed the Indian depredation 
bill. Mr. Ingalls resigned as President pro tem. 
The House passes aciaims bill. The Immigration 


Dill was considered at the evening session. 


—~ The House committee on Foreign Affairs 
reports adversely that amendment to the Con. 
salar and Diplomatic bill relating to the Hawaiian 


cable project. 


— The funeral of General Sherman in New 
Every honor 
possible was paid the memory of the great 
soldier. The city was in mourning and business 


Work, yesterday, was impressive. 


was generally suspended. 

Saturday, February 21. 

— Pisagus, a Chilean seaport, has 
destroyed by the insurgents. 


— A New England syndicate secures valaable 


property on Lookout Mountain. 
— The telegraph 
Chicago is badly crippled by the storm. 


— Six persons were killed by a railroad 
eollision in the Fourth Avenue tunnel at New 


York. 


— Attempted assassination of General Roca 
An uprising in the republic is 


im Buenos Ayres. 
feared. 

— The House of Commons rejects the resolu 
tion for the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales. 

— English loyalists are incensed at the recent 
gambling scandal in which the Prince of Wales 
figures. 

— Ar earnest debate in the Senate ever the 
Nicaragua cana) bill, Mr. Vest claiming that it 
@isregards the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The 
Senate Free Coinage bill was reported to the 
Mouse yesterday adversely. 

Monday, February 23. 

— Spanish ministers disagree over the Cuban- 
American treaty. 

— The funeral of General Sherman took place 
at Bt. Louis on Saturday. 

— Six persons were burned to death by fire in 


— Mrs. Barrundia will sue the United States 
for $1,000,000 for the killing of her husband. 
— The Chilean insurgents were defeated at 
Pisagua. Another battle oocurred near Iquique. 
— Over 1,000 men were killed in a battle be- 
tween Egyptians and dervishes at Tokar in the 
Soudan. 
— Loss of the New York ship “ Elizabeth” 
just outside San Francisco harbor. Nineteen 


| on the elements of Christian character, church 
of an amendment making an appropriation for | 


| least $100. The subscription was taken on 


An effort will be made to | 


been 


service for miles around 


from Mark 12: 30. Bro. Gordon retired last 
| spring from the active ministry. He is now 
81 years old and lives at West Brookfield. 
When he began preaching there ‘were only 
| 700,000 Methodists in the country. He has 
lived to see them increase to over 5,000,000. 
| Pastor Littlefield has began a-éeries of talks 
to his Tuesday evening young people’s class 


history, doctrine and polity. 

St. Luke's had a large ingathering on Feb. 
8 — 18 uniting with the church. 
| Wilbraham. — The apportionment to this 
| charge for missions is far larger, according 
to its membership, than is general through 
| the Conference, but will be exceeded by at 


Feb. 1, after a sermon by the pastor, Rev. 
| A. H. Herrick. The offerings to date aggre- 
| gate $275, with a possibility of more, and 
| have varied from ten cents to forty dollars. 
A like average per member throughout the 
whole church would give the Missionary So- 
ciety an income of $4,000,000, or more, in- 
stead of the *‘ million and a quarter.’’ This 
result has not been secured at the expense 
of the other benevolent causes. The collec- 
tiens or subscriptions for all have been taken, 
and in every case the apportionment has been 
met or exceeded; ¢. g., the offering for 
‘* Freedmen’s Aid” is twice the apportion- 
ment, and that for ‘‘Church Extension”’ 
about three times the amount apportioned. 
The pastor deems himself happy in having a 
people who are ready to look beyond the con- 
fines of their local interests. 

Mrs. G. F. Eaton, wife of Presiding Elder 
Eaton, and daughter, Miss Ethel, have gone 
te Florida, to pass the balance of the winter. 

Hazen. 








NW. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 
Providence District. 


| 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
Providence held its quarterly meeting in 
the parlors of the Chestnut St. Church in 
the afternoon and evening of Feb. 16. Re- 
ports and news from the home field of a prac- 
tical and interesting character occupied the 
afternoon. After a bountiful repast, Rev. Dr. 
J.Z. Armstrong, of Nashua, was introduced 
as the speaker of the evening. The Doctor 
gavea very lively description of his expe- 
rience as a home missionary among miners, 
who could listen to his preaching undisturbed 
by a murder at the door and in sight of the 
| speaker! Many humorous incidents as well as 
facts proving the power of the Gospel in un- 
favorable conditions, were given. The close 
attention of the hearers was held from first 
to last. 


Broadway Church, Providence, is happy in 
the enjoyment of revival influences. Rev. I. 
H. B. Headley, of the Evangelistic Associa- 

tion of New England, is assisting the pastor, 
Rev. G. W. King, ia revival services. Some 
thirty or forty have professed conversion, and 
the work is growing. 





Island Christian Endeavor Union was held in | 
the Beneficent Congregational Church, Prov- 
idence, Feb. 18. Dr. R. L. Greene, of Boston, 
was one of the speakers, and inferior to none. 
His subject was, ‘‘ The Power,’’ which he 
defined to be the union of the divine and hu- 
man agencies in the work of saving men. His 
subject was beautifully and forcefully illus- 
trated. 


Rev. J. A. L. Rich delivered another of the 
series of special sermons, Sunday evening, 
Feb. 15. His subject was, ‘‘ Religion in 
Businese.’’ It was an interesting, able, prac- 
tical discourse. 


Rev. B. F. Simon, pastor at Portsmouth, 
has been confined at home by sickness, but is 
out and at his work again. He is holding 
special meetings, assisted by a woman evan- 
gelist. 

Three adults were at the altar for prayers 
in Edgewood M. KE. Mission Chapel, ~~ 
evening, Feb. 15. 





At the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Rockland, Sunday evening, Feb. 15, a large 
audience listened to Mrs. Louise Mix, a col- 
ored lady, formerly of North Carolina, who 
gave an interesting account of Southern life. 
Her description of her escape from the Ku 
Klux, and graphic picture of the whippings, 
gagging, and other tortures of former slaves, 
were thrilling in the extreme. On the other 
hand, the peculiar notions of the Negro con- 
cerning the Northerners, ‘‘ eddikashon,”’ and 
religion, are highly amusing. The negro 
songs were a feature. Mrs. Mix is a mem- 
ber of this church, and would be an excellent 
and efficient aid to any pastor when taking 
up the collection for the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society. The pastor, 
Rev. W. D. Woodward, may be addressed. 


* 





Norwich District. 
Feb. 8 was an interesting and profitable 
day in the Rockville church. Twenty-seven 
persons, men and women — several of them 
- | heads of families — came forward tothe altar, 


tendance from abroad. Rev. G. D. Watson, 


terly sermons. 


the results of the Convention failed to come 


every department. 


The fifth annual conference of the Rhode | for pis plan of helping the London poor. 


and after being briefly addressed by the pas- 
tor, Rev. O. W. Scott, were received into the 
church. Twelve were baptized.. The day 
being a stormy one, several were unable to be 
present, and will therefore be received at a 
later date. A children’s class has just been 
formed here for the benefit of those who have 
eome to Christ very young, and who will re- 
ceive special instruction preliminary to com- 
ing into the church. A grand work has been 
done here during the past few months. 

Preliminary work is now being done in 
some of our churches preparatory to celebrat- 
ing the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Rev. John Wesley. ‘The Social 
Union of Norwich and vicinity is arranging 
for particularly interesting and impressive 
exercises for that event. 

The pastor of the church at Warehouse 
Point has suffered a very long and painful 
iliness. For four weeks the doctor called 
daily, save one day when out of town. At 
this writing he 1s able to sit up a few min- 
utes only, and is improving very slowly, 
but, we trust, surely. Rev. L. D. Bentley, 
of Norwich, supplied his pulpit, Feb. 8. In 
the evening four persons sought the Lord. 
There is @ good spiritual interest in the 





men were drowned. 
— Ex-Governor Foster, of Ohio, has been ap- 


church. 0.1.0. X. 


pelisr was held Feb, 10-15, with a fair at- 


D. D., of Florida, delighted all by his mas- 
Dr. Steele was absent on ac- 
count of illness, but the other speakers were 
present as advertised and did efficient ser- 
vice. The expected communication giving 


to hand. RETLAW. 





MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Augusta District. 
At Winthrop prosperity is manifest in 
The Sunday-school has 
increased in numbers and added 36 volumes 
to its library. The Epworth League, though 
young, thrives. Besides doing excellent work 
in spiritual lines, they have supplied the pul- 
pit with flowers during the summer; have 
purchased lamps for the auditorium; paid 
part of the insurance on the church, and 
have money in their treasury for other church 
work. The society has expended thus far 
$407 to repair the injury done to the church 
edifice by the cyclone. 
Kent’s Hill.—The joyful and sorrowful 
quickly succeed each other. At Cbristmas 
time the hearts of Dr. Allen and family were 
cheered by the kind remembrances of the 
people, amounting to more than $75. Thurs- 
day, Feb. 12, their hearts saddened as they 
gathered around the casket of Bessie, the 
Doctor’s granddaughter. The sympathies of 
their many friends are needed and bestowed. 
At Hallowell Bro. Foss baptized seven — 
all heads of families — recently, making six- 
teen thus far baptized of the fruit of the 
union meetings. 
At Farmington some addition has been 
made to the parsonage furniture through the 
kindness of Mrs. Thomas Lambert. Several 
have lately been converted in the Sunday- 
school. G.C.A. 








JOSEPH COOK 
IV. 


A holiday audience assembled on Monday 
last. After invocation and the singing of 
the hymn, there followed the 


Prelude. 


There are two kinds of poverty — the un- 
invited and the invited. No anti-poverty soci- 
ety can succeed unless an anti-shiftlessness so- 
ciety succeeds first. The better classes think 
that poverty is altogether of the invited kind. 
It is for this class of the worthy poor, whose 
poverty is uninvited, that Mr. Booth makes 
appeal in England. Prof. Huxley sees in it 
the possibility of the growth of Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism. 

What are the defects in Gen. Booth’s 
scheme? It is, I admit, autocratic. He is 
the sole trustee of the funds raised. This is 
a defect. Auditors, indeed, will look over 
his account every year. After his death 
there will be trustees. He has under him 
10,000 non-commissioned officers and 15,000 
commissioners. Little by little this organi- 
zation of Gen. Booth has grown until it en- 
circles the globe. Nobody doubts his capac- 
ity, piety, and integrity. While this defect 
exists in his financial scheme, it is not sur- 
prising that some people hold back. Gen. 
Booth will soon hold a jubliee meeting in 
London to celebrate the raising of $500,000 


The Army is formed on a Carlylean prin- 
ciple. Ite chief teaching is obedience. 
Great risks belong to such an autocratic use 
of the money raised as is intended by the 
scheme. It is a defect that it does not attack 
the liquor traffic at its source. He is going 
to try to draw the drunkard out of the slums 
and the saloons. It is a defect in the plan 
that it will apply only to those who are will- 
ing to work. Rescue-shelters will be estab- 
lished in different sections of the city. Then 
there are to be farm-colonies, to which the 
poor man may go and foster and en- 
courage his habit of industry acquired in 
the city shelters. Then, if industrious and 
temperate, he will be transported to over- 
sea colonies, where his surroundings and op- 
portunities will be better. 

These are the chief criticisms made, but 
they do not outweigh the merits by any 
means, and I bid it Godspeed with all my 
heart. Prof. Huxley bas made a mean at- 
tack upon the scheme. He calls the relig- 
ion of the Salvation Army ‘‘a slobbering unc- 
tion.” Can the scheme be worked in our 
American cities? New York is surely not 
London. The plan must be modified a little 
to apply itself successfully to our great 
cities. It is a cosmopolitan plan, and has a 
great future in Australia and on the Conti- 
nent. I wish to contrast this autocratic plan 
with Dr. Chalmers’ plan of self-help for the 
poor. 
quarter which would rot support ite own re- 


among them. I believe Chakmers’ plan is 
better than Gen. Booth’s. The west part of 


house-to-house plan for the poor adopted by 
Dr. Chalmers. Study the plans of Dr. 
Chalmers and of our Evangelical Alliance. 


and ‘‘ self-support’’ is Chalmers’. 


not to rest without interesting the State in 
crushing the dram-shops which make the 
poor so largely. 
Rev. M. R. Deming then led in prayer — 
introduced as one “who has done and is 
doing much for the poor in the West End, 
where his church flames out like a beacon- 
light in that section.” 
Questions. 
Has the Sunday newspaper come to stay? 
Sunday isn’t a Jewish institution, but a hu- 
man institution, and was given to us atthe 
creation. Mr. Cook commended the position 


this city. 
ottiaura Prof. Briggs, I will say that 
the spirit of his inaugural address was thor 


sion to refer to itagain more fully. 
Lecture. 

Mr. Gladstone recently, in reply to Prof. 
Huxley, calle the Gospels “ the express image 
of Christ’s person and the fulness of ; 
glory.” Assuming this to be true, we cal 
answer definitely the question: What made 
the apostles, Napoleon and Goethe, believe 
the Gospels were of divine origin? Mr. Cook, 
quoting from Goethe, said: He is no theolog- 
ical authority to me, but he is to some peo- 
ple. I wish to show you how the rationalists 





Prof. Keim, to show that the apostles were 
not moved by a disposition of fraud. 


thoughtful scholar. 
esis is also given up. Strauss, its author, 
gave it up before he died. What remains: 
Prof. Keim, the best and ablest rationalist 
biographer of the life of Jesus, was quoted as 
defending the position that Christ rose from 
the dead, but not in the body, though in the 
form of a disembodied spirit, as He appeared 
to Paul and to Stephen. It was a vision, but 
not subjective. 
though a spiritual rather than a physical ap- 


the very freest thought. 


He thought that there was no poor Es 


ligious institutions, if they were only put 


Edinburgh was radically changed by this | % 


It is the duty of the church to see that self- | = 
supporting churches be established in dis-| # 
tricts where there are now no churches. ds 
“« Military oversight ’’ is Gen. Booth’s motto, | = 

My last | :: 
word is this —that in our country we ought | 





of the Sabbath Convention, recently’ held in 


oughly mischievous, aud I shall have occa-| PS 


friends. Ought what convinced the apostles, 
to convince us? It convinced the Roman 
Empire, Greece, and has dominated over 
many philosophies. Christianity has believed 
it eighteen centuries of success. It is, you 
say, a difficulty to believe literally in the fact 
of the resurrection of Christ from the dead. 
It must be remembered that the greatest mir- 
acle is not Pentecost, or the resurrection, but 
the person of Christ. He was a sinless soul, 
without repentance or ever a prayer for for- 
giveness, It is natural that other miracles 
should follow this miracle. Did the resur 
rection occur? No natural explanation har 
been given of it. Rationalism and skepti 
cism have never united on an explanation of 
the resurrection. Mr. Cook then quoted from 


The vision theory no longer afflicts any 
The mythical hypoth 


It was purely objective, 
pearance. Keim’s position is that to-day of 
I may not agree, 
but I am only saying that much follows 
when so much is conceded as Keim concedes. 
Science does not sneer, as wus customary 
with it a short while ago, at such positions as 
this of Prof. Keim. Mr. Cook quoted from 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Max Miiller, and Dr. 
Edwin A. Abbott, of England. We maintain, 
standing on the Gospels, that Christ rose 
from the dead, and not indeed as an appari- 
tion objectively real or unreal. 

At the close of the lecture, Hon. John G. 
Woolley spoke upon the subject of temper- 
ance. * 





In another column may be found an adver- 
tisement of Miss Mattie J. Atkins. We have 
no hesitation in calling the special attention 
of our readers to this notice. From personal 
observation, and from the very flattering 
notices given ber by the newspapers in the 
West whenever she has appeared in public, 
we know that Miss Atkins bas rare ability as 
an elocutionist. Favored with grace of de- 
portment, a fine voice in strength and sweet- 
ness, she cannot fail to charm and interest 
any audience. 


A Sudden Change of Weather 
Will often bring on a cough. The irritation 
which induces coughing is quickly subdued 
by Brown’s BroncuIAL Trocuegs, a simple 
and effective cure for all throat troubles. 
Price, 25 cents per box. 


Money For EveryBopy.—Mrs. Wells asks’ 
‘Is it a fact that a person can make $30 or 
$40 a week in the plating business?”’’ Yes, I 
make from $5 to $8 a day, plating and selling 
plated ware. The Lake Electric Co., Engle- 
wood, Ill., will give you full instructions. In 
this business there is money for everybody. 
A READER. 


Tue Many Frienps of Mr. Wm. E. Hadley 
will be pleased to learn that he is now con- 
nected with the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Henry H. Tuttle & Co., corner Washington 
and Winter Streets. No store in this city 
has a more attractive and reliable stock of 
boots and shoes, and all who favor Mr. 
Hadley with a call will be sure to find the 
best goods the market affords at reasonable 
prices. 


Sieut-SEEING Tours ON THE PaciFICc 
Coast.—The annual spring sight-seeing 
tours through the Pacific Coast regions an- 
nounced by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 
are very attractive. A descriptive circular of 
192 pages may be obtained at the office of the 
firm, 296 Washington Street, opposite School 
Street, Boston, or will be sent free by mail. 


IMPORTANT. — Now and then it is possible 
to catch a salmon on a trout hook. Such an 
opportunity necessitates prompt action. If 
the reader will go at once to Paine’s Furni- 
ture Warerooms on Canal Street he has a 
fair chance to secure a richly-appointed pri- 
vate library table at the cost of an ordinary 
writing-table. It is a very odd, unique piece 
of furniture; there are only two of them left, 
and in a very few days they will both be 
gone. Take this slip with you and ask to see 
the piece. 


Washday’s labor lessened and the clothes 
white and clean by using World Soap. 


Ulcerated sore throat and tonsilitis yield to 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniwent, when all! else 











Do you want the best seeds in rey world? Then 
send for Parker’s descriptive ae of choice 
vegetable and flower aged, They are all new and 
guaranteed to be as represented. No effort on my 

will be » to satisfy and please every 
customer. Please mention as 
EDMUND PARKER estboro, Mass. 
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AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 
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eicteeeeseesll 
Absolutely the Best. 


A pure cream of tartar powder. All the 
ingredients used are pure and wholesome, 
and are published on every label. One trial 
proves its superior ty. 
CLEVELAND BAKING PowveER Co., 

81 and 83 Fulton St., New York. 


An Oddity. 











If you wait until every obstacle is 
removed before doing a thing you will 
never do it. 

You have been waiting a long time 
to buy just such a Library Table as 
this. Don’t let the chance pass. This 
is a very odd pattern. It probably will 
not be duplicated. You must be will- 
ing to lose if you do not buy it now. 
Such a table is generally made only 
to order. This means a high price. 
You can secure it now at wholesale 
cost. It is just the right size, the oval 
top measuring four feet by five feet. 
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CONDENSED FOOD 





apolis, writes: 


“T have used BOVININE in severe Caaes 


—~ 


R.C. W. COMBS, Superintendent City Dispensary Indias. 


of Typhoid Fever, and have observed that it sustains the patient's strenyy, 
better than broths, beef tea, etc., and is better borne by the stomach 








The entire construction is in Quartered 
Oak, richly grained and massive. 


for twenty books and two square com- 
partments. On the opposite side of the 
table are two more large doors with the 
exact duplicate of the above arrange- 
ment. This makes no end ~f storage 
space for papers, etc., and suggests 
how pleasantly two persons can use it 
at the same time. 


Paige's Furniture Cb. 
48 CANAL ST, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVEL ING EXPENS#S INCLUDED, 


A party will leave "Boston, Monday, April 
20, for a tour of 82 days through 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, 


CALIFORNIA 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, and ALASKA, 


and homeward over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
rene. with a week in the Yellowstone National 
rk. 
On the same date a 
a Tour of 75 Dayst 


Colorado, California, the Pacife Northwest, 


and r-turning via the YELLOWSTONE nA 
TIONAL PARK, where a week will be passed. 

Also on the same date a party will leave Boston 
for a Tour of 62 Days throvgh 


COLORADO and CALIFORNIA, 


returning via Salt Lake a. FH and A Pictur- 
coane ver & Rio Gran 
th aah Sentes 


es will travel in a 
man Palace 
Dining-Cars 


cent Vestibu'ed 
Pallman 
Time is * afforded for Incidental Trips to the 
and Big 





South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 





ews rty _ leave Boston for 


Palace 
Groves. 


ta Send for a Gesariptive circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 


: 296 Washington St. ‘opp. School St.) Boston, Mass. 





YOUR CEILING 
— I3— 


| |CRACKED AND BROKEN 


Your Goods, your Show Cases, your 
Furniture and Carpets. 


Your Heads are in Danger! 


MORAL: Use Northrop’s Patent Paneled Iron 


= | Celliogs and beautiful Stamped and Embossed 
: | STEEL CEILING PLATES. These will net stain, 
“ | crack, or fali off like plaster, and will not shrink, 


warp or burn like wood. Are not damaged by 


a: | water from leaky water pipes or from flooding in 
% | case of fre, The best thing on earth for re- 
*:. | pairing as they can be put right on over old broken 
“| plaster or wood ceilings. If you desize to know 
*; | more send stamps for our illustrated and de- 
ce scriptive circulars, and if possible, send a diagram 
a ¥: | of your room with exact measurements, and state 
4 | whether plain or ornamental style is wanted, and 


we will send design or photographs of suitable 
styles, with estimate of cost. Address, 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


AFTER LAGRIPPE 


USE WILBOR’S 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND 
PHOSPHATES, 


It Cures Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 





Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken 

pleasure delicate persons and children, 
fond of it. It assim- 

Sete ttak 


to mind and , creates new. new rich and pure blood 
—in wenates the whole ma. 
BY BRAIN. 
ur bealth, and get the 


Be sur you value y 
enuine, Mandfactared of ured only by Dr: A.B wWitbon, 





We will send on trial and refund the 
it not —— satisfactory, our 
Ione ’ Knife and Scissors + 


ao in one. 

A~3 for fifty cents. THE BRAD- 

grarantee) 8T.. Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED 











put to shame the tremors of some evangelical 


Within the double doors are eight | 
vertical racks, one drawer, shelf space | 


oa little sediment left on a nerve or in a gland; 


being less bulky. Also in cases of Pneumonia end Diphtheria, w),,, 
its effects are equally well marked; 
the patient to better resist the disease. 

beef, a highly condensed raw food 


BOVININ palatable to the most delicate taste. 


Great Church Lil LIGHT: KX 


Bont Ligh: ks Eknowa for Churches ae neg 


it hastens convalescence, and eng)),, 
The improvement is very noticeg)), 


to the patient Is simply the vital principles of Concentrate 


CXtract 


and relatives. 











Beaks, FR B= --y Lt New and el 
Y~ designs. Send doaet of room. oe a hay and estimate. y: liberal p -natne 
fo'cearches sad LP. FRINK. 661 Pearl Street, N.Y. 








AN ELEGANT — 


FLOWER BED — ~ 5 Cty 


We wil! furnish 20 designs for beds of flowering p! 
ing names of varieties aud nuw ber of plauts require dt 
from lb centsto$leach. Itrequires knowledge an 
beds of flowers. Think of a fine bed all summer fora few cents! 4 
with Vick’s Floral Guide for 1591, a book of over 100 pages 
Plants you want, and where to o tain thore that never dleas ppoint 
10 cents. Now is the time to plan. Send at once 


JAMES VICK SEEDSMAN. ROCHESTER. | 


] taste, not we 























om 
. . , 
Omaha, the Electric City.| New Easter Music! 
Nearly 80 miles of electric street railway in CHRIST EXALTED. day. ie 7 + ys ~ ~ V4 
Population, 1800  - - —_90,95g | Uboresees appropigate Bible Readings these I 
precy a pd nt a Sear ae 
ties. Address, CHARLES F. v WABRISON, Omaha, ANNUAL No. 18. An cightpese cobection 
Mepresks. Schools, Easter F popular author 








| sy of either of 
Valley Loan and Investmemt Co.) ‘ituetsmne supp 


- issue suppl 

Incorporated Capital $100,000, [Send tor Speci ss 

CIMARRON, KANSAS. THE BI 

Boston Office, 36 Bromfield St.. Room 24 *! “endoiph St, Ch 
6 and7 per cent. First Mortgage Loans. 

Interest paid semi-annually at Boston Office, 


cents each by mai 
repaid. Any pre 
price. 

Easter Anthems { 


MAIN CO, 


76 East %h St. ¥ 





7 PER CENT. PREFERRED poy ok 
New England [Improvement C 
Capital, $30,000. Surplus, 823, 

Assets, 64,800. Par Value, 
For Sa . WINTHROP SMITH, PRESI-| on application. 


Sale b 
DENT, 207 RICHARDSON BLOCK, Chat- | 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Florida Oranges. ; 


We offer for sale STOCK of 


THE BOSTON ORANGE GROWERS’ CO. 
D. P. IVES, Pres. WM, E. MURDOCK, Treas, 
CAPITAL STOUK $110,000. 

PAR VALUE OF SHARES, $50. 

No Personal Liability, Ne Assessments Possible. | 

As Safe as a First Mortgage. 
Better than Life Insurance, 








EASTER MUSIC 


000. | Of every description for the Church and Sunday 
10. | School. Complete Lists mailed free t 
ADDRESS, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, ( 


any address 


Reet & Sens Music Cc., | 
wo Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


ON is MORTGAGE 
at highest rates “ sen! wid 
perfect security. e. 
vestment that as ee I 


Lewis jate. Send for 
and references. ROBERT P. WIS COMPANY, St. Pasi,tinn 





7 John Churcd ( 
“ 1 New 











Fic Publications, wits 
Maps, describing Minnesou, 

Free Thabe 
--y AO Oregon, the 


— TC. 
wontnen | 
PACIFIC R.R 
The Company is owner of unencumbered Grasing and Tim- 
Orange Groves and Orange Lands in South |ber ds now open to settlers. 


Fierida, which are rapidly iucreasing in yw | CHAS. B, Lam . Com 
Twelve shares of stock only are issued for | Oa, Sens .?.8. 2 Pn 
each acre of grove of one hundred choi — 
A sufficient guarantee fund has been de ~~ vas °§ FLORIDA. 
— upon a of — oy | 
8 ears, stockholders are to receive the 
profits of the groves; and increased dividends | Jacksonville, Fla. 
to ten, fifteen, twenty, ‘twenty-five, and per- Open from December to May. 
The undersigned have examined the business and 
methods of the Boston Orange Growers’ Co., 
are acquainted with its officers, and are ourselves 
investors in the business : — 




















with the American Loan and Trust oy OF | 

Boston, having a capital of $1,000,000, out of which | 

it agrees to pa: annuai dividends of six per cent. 

4 ae Fr cent, per annum, may Accommodations 
with correspondingly Bnd os | 

ve ue -" the stock J. R. CAMPBELL, 


for six years, 3; Jan. 1, 1891, payable semt- 
tor 500 
8tock wiil be sold in lots of one or more shares. 
: THREE GRAND BERRIES 


Prop 











annually at their Bank: aud such saveemens, ft 
as desired, at its par value, 


Geo. B. Warren, State Nat’] Bank, Boston. 
Henry B. Peirce, Secretary of State, Boston. | 
John Hopewell, jr. (L. C. Chase & Co.), *“ 
Fletcher Ladd, Attorney, Boston. 

W. 8. Ladd, ex-Justice Supreme Court, | 

Lancaster, N. H. 

Certificates of stock, with guarantee as above, 
will be forwarded upon receipt of bankable funds | 
therefor. 

M. D. BROOKS, General Agent, 
34 School Street, Beston, Mass. 


THE UNITED STATES SAVINGS BANE | 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
PAID-IN-CAPITAL, $261,000. 


Iseues Interest-bearing Certificates of De 


> ee PRE N  T See 


| SmasteRs 





All are fully illustrated and describe 
Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture. |» ‘ 
good old and choice new varieties of Smal a 
Orchard Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees# 
Plants, etc. It isa book of over 80 pags 
finely pointed and copiously illustrated 
States the defects and merits, gives prices and 
tells how to purchase, plant, prune an¢ cull 
vate. Mailed free; with colored plates 1 

Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 


J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N.): 


Six Months, 5 Per Cent. One Year, 6 Per Cent. 
4 Per Cent. Per Annum on Savings Funds. 


Deals In Municipal Bonds nds and Other High-Grade Paper 


Calis the attention of investors to its GUARAN- 
TEED REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, ru 
three = =e years, netting 6 cent. an and 6 


Rot peng” exclusively engaged 1 in = ranch | of 
Codnern tes securities | 








gare, thus insuring ite ORS ay. loss or de- 
ee in receiving prompt returns. Correspondence 
solicited and selusenens given upon application. 


WM. C. KNOX, President. 


EQUITABLE 








INCINNAT!, O., sole makers of t 
Charch, School and Fire Alarm 
Catalogue with over 2400 testimo 


‘= INCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CY 





























s for Churches cho 
MORTCACE COMPANY, aps Schodarate Feit warranted “at 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. VAN BUZEN & TIFT, Cincionst’ 
Ca: 1" eens pecteesccesed o4 v 00 | 
pala in (cos and undivided profits, ‘396,716.85 McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
eb iicnccBeced bcexdetsdecenstyse 11,168,685.04 Ty MD BLL 
Pc agg yee oe nd iin iy 
The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow ay watity Co Re nools, &ec B LS. 
Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester om Also C “HIMES AND BI L a 
New York, upon auditing the accounts of the Com- Price and terms free. Name user 
pany as published June 30, 1890, appended thereto — 
the following certificate: 
Havin, yoy F the books - —4 MENEELY @ CoMrAn's 
Eq e °o Comp: i 
hereby certify certify that t the foregoin, oo WEST TROY, W. Y, nin 


For Churches, Schools, *. 
and Peals. For more than bs 
ary noted for superiority ‘ over 0 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 


counts and statement are in conformity 
therewith, and we believe that the 
accounts fully and fairly represent the 
position of the Company as on the 80th 
of June, 1890. 
BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
NEw YORK, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 PER CENT, BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 


aif a oe? 








43 AND 5 PER CENT. C Sowe tak — 
exh THREE MONTHS TO TWO YE 
FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT *SECURI- 
TIES 5 BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


New York, 208 Broadway. London Rages. 
Phil., 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germ 
Boston, 117 Devoushire St. Kansas City, M: 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes hold 
of two people alike! Why? Because no 
two people have the same weak spot. 
Beginning at the stomach it goes searching 
through the body for any hidden humor. 
Nine times out of ten, inward humor 
makes the weak spot. Perhaps its only s 





the Medical Discovery slides it right along, 
and you find quick happiness from the first 
bottle. Perhaps it’s a big sediment or open 
sore, well settled somewhere, ready to fight. 
The Medical Discovery begins the fight, and 
you think it pretty hard, but soon you thank 
me for making something that has reached 
your weak spot. Write me if you want to 








‘ know more about it. 


00. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & " 


manufacturer of Bells of every description. 
or in Chimes, of Copper and Tin. Addres* 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, M#*: 


PIKE'S sSALIE 
Burne, Bralses, Piles, Corn), sun #1, poe 


tsand Country stores oy 15 wre ~ 
oid. Circular free. J.J 


CANCE 
ATARR 


oa conte. 
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se tumor C CURED: ° is 


GRaTiont © ( 
No. ho. 14s Kim Set. Cincinn® 





To any sullen eal 
will send : a aoe Fa 


Never gs 


EE 


-PHORA gg x. Yo 
Feamacee, sich FR 
any bank here. Dontion ae amet 


NO MAN CAN DO FAIRER. 


CONSUMPTION 


Ma pe pm! 





ferer who will send me their Express 
T, A, Si7-am, M. C., 181 Pear 
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